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Our Experience 
can be of value 
to you... 


For over 60 YEARS THE DENVER 
UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY 


ots sie 


Fan tape | has been constantly working to build 
a broader outlet for Rocky Mountain 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Livestock at higher nets for the 
Producer. 


For instance, the West Coast is now 
and will be for the future a major out- 
let for our cattle and hogs. DENVER 
is alert to this changed condition and 
is doing everything at its command to 
encourage this new demand... We 
know you will profit from it and so 
will we. 


This experience is yours as one of the 
services we perform ... and without 
obligation. We advise you to WATCH 
DENVER because it’s always a step 
ahead in livestock marketing, and that 
means added money in your pockets. 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
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-year-olds, Wintered on MoorMan’s 
and No Cake, Sell 
890 Net at Omaha 
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Again the customers write the ad! 


Hugh Bennett and Ralph Bennett of Colorado 
Springs report: 


“These heifers have been fed MoorMan’s Min- 
eral, and we value it very highly. We have fed 
MoorMan’s for the past 2 years. 


“We also wintered some 2-year-old steers on 
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MoorMan’s Mineral and no cake. These 2-year-old 
steers weighed 890 net at Omaha.” 


Short and to the point, this report from the 
Bennett Brothers. But no advertising writer—even 
if he worked his imagination overtime—could write 
anything half so convincing about the profit-making 
possibilities of MoorMan’s Minerals as this actual 
account of what this Complete Mineral accomplishes 
for those who feed it. 


To find out why the cattlemen who write these ads—and thousands 
of other feeders all over the range country—stick to MoorMan’s Minerals 
year after year—the calendar around—just ask your Moorman dealer. 


Or clip the coupon. . 


erMan's Minerals for Range Cattle are tailor-made to supply all the 
aarels cattle are known to need, and in which your section is defi- 
_— Available in block as well as powdered form, this Complete Cattle 

neral is easy to feed—even in this time of manpower shortage. All 


= need do is set out the blocks. The cattle do the rest. And shipping 
me brings the reward. 


-MoorHMans 


MINERAL FEED 
Moorman Mfg. Co., R-103, Quincy, IIl. 
January, 1945 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. A-103, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Without obligation to me, please send full information about feeding 
MoorMan’s Minerals to cattle the easy, profit-making way. 
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N 1944, the railroads rendered 

to the American public the 

greatest volume of service ever 

performed by any agency of 
transportation. 


For doing this job, they received 
about 91% billion dollars. That’s 
a lot of money—but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremen- 
dous tonnages of freight for less 
than one cent per ton per mile 


and carrying passengers for even 
less than before the first World 
War. 


Out of every dollar the railroads 
received— 


38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


' 20¢ was paid for materials and 








simplified Annual Report of the American nT 


in their third year at war 


supplies of all sorts and other 
operating expenses. 


19¢ was paid in taxes—federal, 
state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and 
other charges—a great share of 
which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed 
institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stock- 
holders. 


of was left over in “change” to 
cover all such things as restoring 
roadways and equipment after the 
war, paying off debts, and pro- 
viding reserves for the improve- 
ment of plant and the moderniza- 
tion of service necessary to keep 
pace with American progress. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


LETTERS 


There has been very little precipita- 
tion in the Owens Valley and on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas dur- 
ing the past summer and consequently 
range feed in the valley for the com- 
ing winter is scant. Most of the cattle. 
men will be compelled to resort to sup- 
plemental feed in order to carry them 
through until spring.—P. E. Ritrcn, Inyo 
County, Calif. 





The fall in this part of the country 
is better for stock than in many years, 
The green grass is good and grew up in 
the bunch grass, making the pastures 
50 per cent better. Fall work now (Novy. 
27) is nearly all done. Stock is coming 
in off the range in good condition— 
ORRIN C. MILLS, Crook County, Ore. 


We have had good rains the past 30) 
days. Cattle are in good condition. They 
should winter with very little protein 
feeds used. The grasses are good with 
winter weed up and making good growth. 
—T. O. SARELLE, Kent County, Tex. 








We have had considerable snow and 
cold weather in Grant County for the 
past three weeks. Feed is plentiful and 
livestock are in good condition. We also 
had a good grass season and a late fall 
which was in favor of our livestock— 
—LouIs LAUGHLIN, Grant Co., Neb. 


Livestock wintering well. Lots of 
grass and good moisture. Prices 0. K.— 
J. H. KinGc, Chaves County, N. M. 


Before the war, a fourth of all the 
meat eaten in Great Britain was lamb 
and mutton. Forty-six per cent of it 
was home-produced. 
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Cattie Liquidation 


HE announcement by the War Food Administra- 

tion that its cattle slaughter goal for 1945 is 35,- 
00,000 head compared with a goal set a year ago 
of 33,800,000 head and an estimated total slaughter 
this year of approximately 33,900,000 head has 
started some stockmen wondering if there is any 
danger of liquidation going too far. They have in 
mind particularly the post-war situation when it is 
important that we should have adequate supplies of 
domestic beef. It would seem to us that it is too 
early to worry about overliquidation. On the basis 


j of this vear’s marketing it is probable that our census 


Jan. 1, 1945, will show in the neighborhood of 80,- 


100,000 cattle or a reduction of some 2,000,000 head. 


If the slaughter goal can be met for next year there 
might be a further reduction by Jan 1, 1946, of 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 head, but this would still leave 


177,000,000 or more cattle, which is well above any 


previous high record in years past. It should be re- 
membered that the previous peaks in cattle numbers 


jin 1918 and 1934 were then regarded as dangerously 


high. Surely it is now safe to reduce at least to the 
75,000.000 mark, which has been suggested by 
authorities of the Department of Agriculture as 
something to shoot at, before getting concerned 
about overliquidation. 

In this connection it is well to note also that beef 
production under the conditions that prevailed imme- 
diately prior to the war was considerably greater 
per 1,000,000 head of cattle on hand than was the 
tase 25 years ago. This is because of the fact that 
until the war we were almost entirely on a cow and 
calf basis, and a breeding cow produces more beef 
per annum than a two- or three-year-old steer. By 
way of proof of this statement, it can be shown that 
in 1922 our cattle numbers were decreasing. We had 
on hand Jan. 1 that year 68,795,000 cattle. We pro- 
duced practically 7,500,000,000 pounds of beef and 
veal that year at the expense of a reduction in total 
tumbers of approximately 1,250,000 head. In 1940 
our cattle numbers were increasing. We had on hand 
Jan, 1, 68,769,000 head. We produced that year 
slightly more than 8,000,000,000 pounds of beef and 
veal but increased our numbers 2,865,000 head. 

It will be interesting to get the Jan. 1 cattle 
census and get the distribution of the tremendous 
marketing this year. In our opinion it is doubtful 
whether the West will be in a position to market 
many more cattle in 1945 than in 1944 even if trans- 
portation facilities and packinghouse manpower would 
bermit. It should be remembered that on Jan. 1, 1944, 
our all-time high in cattle numbers, the 17 states 
west of the Missouri River had only 5 per cent more 
beef cattle than they had on Jan. 1, 1934, while the 
aght Corn Belt states immediately east of the Mis- 
sourl River had increased 40 per cent in beef cattle 
humbers during that 10-year period. It may be that 
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heavier marketing next year, if the goal is to be 
reached or even approximated, will have to come 
from the Corn Belt and from other sections of the 
country which have sharply increased numbers over 
recent years. 

At any rate, the war is still on. The administra- 
tion wants heavy marketing and we believe that all 
cattlemen in all sections of the country will co- 
operate to that end. 


Railroad Claims 
N THE early days of railroading it was frequently 
charged that big shippers were given rebates in 
the form of free transportation, payment of excessive 
claims and perhaps in various other ways, but drastic 
penalties provided by later legislation put a stop to 
such practices. In later years it seems to have be- 
come the practice of claim agents, undoubtedly with 
the approval of their superior officials, to whittle 
down claims filed no matter how reasonable they may 
be as to estimate of damage and no matter how well 
justified as to responsibility of the railroad. This 
has been particularly true with livestock claims cov- 
ering loss or damage in transit. Many railroads have 
tried to establish the premise that no such claim shall 
be paid for more than 50 per cent of its face amount. 
Of course there are some big shipments where the 
loss or damage is sufficient to justify court action 
and shippers can and do protect themselves if neces- 
sary by such action, but in many of the smaller ship- 
ments involving only a carload or two the claims filed 
are of such an amount that legal action would more 
than eat up the other 50 per cent if full settlement 
were secured in court. Consequently shippers feel 
forced to accept the railroad’s offer. In fairness to 
the railroads it should be said that they are not the 
only offenders in this respect. Similar experiences 
have been had with truck transportation companies. 
Also some shippers have padded their claims on the 
theory that the railroads are going to cut them any- 
way and therefore they might just as well start in 
on a high basis. We here are dealing only with legit- 
imate claims fully substantiated as to amount and 
as to the liability of the transportation agency. 
Until a few years ago this 50 per cent offer did 
not seem so prevalent with regard to claims for live- 
stock killed on the right of way where the responsi- 
bility of the carrier was clear. In most such cases it 
formerly was the practice to make settlement in full 
for the claim or at least up to the fair value of the 
animal. Now we find that in many instances the 
same 50 per cent rule is being applied to such claims. 
One prominent Colorado stockman in response to an 
inquiry advises, ‘““My experience has been with stock 
killed on railroad right of way only and they have 
all settled at 50 per cent of real value.” It would seem 
that the railroads and other transportation agencies 
should adopt a more reasonable attitude generally 
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with regard to claims. The first thing to do of course 
is to establish the reasonableness of the claim; the 
second, the responsibility of the carrier; and then 
if the claim can stand these two tests there is no 
sound reason why it should be depreciated 50 per 
cent or any other per cent just because it is too small 
to justify court action. No action which could be 
taken by the carriers would be more popular with 
shippers generally than a change in the direction of 
better recognition of their responsibility with regard 
to just claims. 


Farmers, Inc. 


HE organization by labor unions of a_ political 

action committee, well financed, having spent a 
lot of time, effort and money to put over the elec- 
tion of labor’s favorites in the recent campaign, gives 
farmers something to think about.. For many years 
the farm lobby has been one of the strong Washing- 
ton lobbies, but it has never been knit into a single 
well-oiled machine. There are three major national 
organizations, besides numerous cooperative and com- 
modity groups, all representing different segments 
of the agricultural industry. Some of the commodity 
groups, and particularly those representing specialty 
crops, are well organized and doing a fine job in pro- 
moting the interest of their own particular industries, 
but nationally there is no medium through which 
these many units can function efficiently. 

When the war is over, besides the labor lobby 
which will be functioning more efficiently than ever, 
there will be another important lobby which will be 
a power in Washington, and that will be the veter- 
ans’ lobby. However, this latter group will probably 
confine its activities largely to matters of general 
public interest as well as to matters of specific in- 
terest to its own membership. It is not apt to take 
a particular interest in matters of major importance 
to agriculturists. On the other hand, the labor group 
does take a direct interest in such matters because 
it constantly puts forward claims of increasing living 
costs as a basis for seeking higher wage levels. Some 
slight effort has been made to draw the farmer and 
the laborer together. In Minnesota for instance there 
is a farmer-labor party. The writer is not entirely 
familiar with the background of this organization, 
but at any rate the movement does not appear to 
have spread. Nationally some of the labor unions 
have recently made overtures to the farmer on the 
ground that their interests are common, but the 
average dirt farmer has not taken this too seriously ; 
he cannot escape the thought that the constant ef- 
fort of the labor unions to drive down the cost of 
living is bound to react on the prices paid for agri- 
cultural products. Agriculture, if it could organize 
into a single strong unit, would not have to ask odds 
of anyone, but such a single organization at this time 
seems out of the question. It might be possible, how- 
ever, for agriculture, with the blessing of at least 
most of the powerful units in its ranks today, to 
organize for political purposes, national and state, 
very effectively. Why not a Farmers, Incorporated, 
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with membership reaching into every farm and ranch 
community, with powers limited strictly to promot. 
ing the election of agriculture’s friends, state anq 
national, and to seeing that political platforms aye 
drawn with a thought to the welfare of this great 
group of American citizens? 


The Game Increase 
N correspondence coming to this office recently 
we have read paragraphs that might be summar. 
ized about as follows: “The Forest Service has re. 
duced permits for grazing by as much as 50 per cent, 
and in the same areas game numbers are higher than 
ever.” 


These complaints can be readily understood by 
anyone who has glanced at figures comparing game 
and livestock numbers now with what they were, 
say, 20 years ago. Game on the forests as a whole 
has increased three- or fourfold; domestic livestock 
numbers have been cut perhaps a third. 

In some of the areas where permits have been cut, 
it is reported that even though game has increased, 
the range cover is in improved condition as shown 
by better weights of livestock using it. In some 
areas there is undoubtedly need for reduction in use, 
but it might be suggested that in those areas the 
reduction be made in game and not in domestic live- 
stock. 

Use of forest lands by stockmen is watched ever 
so closely and regulated to the last animal, and per- 
haps rightly so; but use by game has apparently in 
many sections been allowed to get completely out of 
hand. Two forest regions even now contain more big 
game than livestock and other regions are approach- 
ing that point, and areas smaller than a region are 
holding game in excess of domestic stock. Among 
reasons given for the top-heavy game numbers are 
that the Forest Service and state game commissions 
cannot always get together in the matter of limiting 
numbers. 

Stockmen will agree with the general policy of 
conserving wild life and forage on the forests, but 
a little reflection will show that a continuation of the 
present trend in game-livestock management on the 
forests means that stockmen, who have made heavy 
expenditures for meadow lands and lands for winter 
use, are faced with loss of their investment. 

It should be determined just where the game popu- 
lation is to end. Stockmen have a right to insist that 
before further cuts for protection are made, some 
reasonable rule as to the game numbers be adopted 
and put into effect. 


a = m 

Major Convention Topics 

T IS natural for the fourth wartime convention 

of the American National to be colored by the 
needs of the times, both present and post-war. Mat- 
ters to be covered in the annual meeting include: 
Cattle Production, Beef Production, Post-War For- 
eign Trade, Food Surpluses, Subsidies and Argentine 
Propaganda. Further details on opposite page. 
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Cattle Producers View 
of Interstate Movement 


By F. E. 


HE ASSOCIATION WHICH I REP- 

resent, the American National Live 
Stock Association, has for many years 
taken a very keen interest in all matters 
pertaining to the breeding and market- 
ing of beef cattle, and we consider the 
maintenance of efficient sanitary or- 
yanizations and the promulgation of 
nles and regulations covering the inter- 
state movement of such livestock as be- 
ing of prime importance to all of us. It 
3 happens that a federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry was first advocated by 
a group of stockmen meeting in Wyo- 
ming in 1884 and it is of interest to note 
that the existence of contagious plural 
pneumonia in some of the eastern states 
led to this action. That early gathering 
iersely stated the situation when it re- 
solved “That it cannot be extirpated 
without the action of the general govern- 
ment cooperating with the state author- 
ities.” That statement is just as true to- 
day as it was then. At the same meeting 
a recommendation was made for the 
formation of a national cattle growers’ 
association and, while it was quite a 
number of years before a permanent or- 
ganization evolved, the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association is also the 
outgrowth of that early meeting. 

I think we all can point with pride 
to the accomplishments of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in its 60 years of activ- 
ity. That organization has led the way 
and commanded the respect of sanitary 
officials throughout the country, and in- 
deed throughout the world, with the re- 
sult that today our herds and flocks are 
not matched by those of any country in 
the world from the standpoint of free- 
dom from disease. This accomplishment 





Address of F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 
American National Live Stock Association, at 
the convention of the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Asscciation, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6, 1944. 
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is due not solely to the activities of the 
bureau itself but to the fine teamwork 
between the bureau, your fine organiza- 
tion, the state sanitary officials and the 
breeders of livestock. 

Because we want this situation to be 
a permanent one we deem it highly im- 
portant that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry continue to lead the way and that 
its recommendations, first cleared with 
your organization, should govern nation- 
wide, with only such modifications as are 
indicated by differences in type of op- 
eration, geographical considerations, etc. 
In these rare instances complete na- 
tional acceptance of a common plan may 
be impractical. 

I welcome the opportunity today to 
discuss with you frankly the subject as- 
signed to me. I deem it a distinct honor 
and take it as an expression of the sin- 
cere desire of your association to work 
with the livestock industry for the com- 
mon good. I want to make it clear in 
the beginning that I do not profess to 
any knowledge of scientific matters but 
there has to be a meeting point some- 
place between the scientific fraternity on 
one hand and the practical breeders of 
livestock on the other to make the thing 
work. 

A year ago at our convention in Den- 
ver we had a round-table discussion on 
this subject. It was participated in 
largely by purebred cattle breeders, all 
members of our association and many of 
them operators of commercial range 
herds as well. As a result of that dis- 
cussion the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion dealing specifically with Bang’s 
disease which reads as follows: 

“Whereas, There now exist much con- 
fusion and lack of uniformity in state 
sanitary regulations against Bang’s 
disease; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the Bureau of 


Inc., Chicago, 


Frozen Meats”; 
who has chosen for his address the title “Feeder 
Cattle,” and Charles Madrid, Las Cruces, N. M. 


Animal Industry to adopt regulations 
recognizing calfhood vaccination for the 
movement of cattle interstate; and be it 
further 


”Resolved, That we urge all states to 
adopt standard regulations in conform- 


ity with the standards established by the 
BAI.” 


Following that meeting we have had 
several meetings in Colorado at which 
there has been attendance from many of 
the adjoining states, some from a greater 
distance and even from Canada. At one 
of these meetings, Dr. Paul Taussig of 
Colorado, Dr. R. M. Gow, state vet- 
erinarian of Colorado, and I were ap- 
pointed a committee of three to present 
to Dr. William A. Hagan, then assistant 
to the chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the needs of the livestock in- 
dustry in the West in regard to the in- 
terstate shipment of calves vaccinated 
with the brucella abortus vaccine Strain 
19. We made the following recommen- 
dation in a letter dated March 15, 1944: 
“Calves under 18 months of age officially 
vaccinated by the brucella abortus vac- 
cine Strain 19 when four to eight months 
of age may be shipped interstate with- 
out test at time of shipment, when indi- 
vidually identified by mark, brand, tat- 
too or other acceptable identification, and 
when certified by the state sanitary offi- 
cial of the state of origin that they have 
been officially vaccinated and identified.” 

This conformed to the recommendation 
adopted by the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association at its annual con- 
vention in Chicago in December, 1943. 
We recommended further to Dr. Hagan 
as follows: 


“We urge that the bureau consider 
rules and regulations for the interstate 
movement of properly vaccinated calves. 
The livestock men know that in the past 
the bureau, by rules and regulations, has 
controlled the interstate movement of 
tuberculin cattle and has practically elim- 
inated the Texas fever from the United 
States along with other contagious and 
infectious diseases including tuberculosis. 
If it had not been for the bureau’s lead- 
ership the individual states would not 
have been able to accomplish these re- 
sults, and unfortunately there is little 


THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


GLANCE over the speeches and topics of dis- 

cussion programmed for the 48th annual con- 
vention of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 11-13, 1945, at Denver, promises much 
of interest and value for the listener. Addresses 
will be delivered by H. R. Davison, vice-president 
of the American Meat Institute, Chicago; Eric 
Englund, Washington, D. C., chief of the regional 
investigations branch, Department of Agriculture, 
on the subject “The World Food Supply Situation,” 
and Col. Rohland A. Isker, Washington, D. C., of 
the office of the quartermaster general. 


Two round-table debates have been scheduled 
on matters of current importance: one, on “World 
Trade,” will be led by Harry E. Terrell, secretary 
of the Western Policy Committee, Des Moines, Ia. 
C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Neb., will head the panel 
on the other, which will take up the question, 
“Livestock Marketing.” 

The list will be rounded out with talks by R. E. 
Nagler, vice-president, Deep Freeze Distributors, 
speaking on 


“Merchandising of 
Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, Ia., 








uniformity in the rules and regulations 
of the various states in regard to the 
control of brucella abortus. The western 
range and purebred industry knows that 
if the bureau assumes the leadership we 
will again have more workable and 
equitable regulations as to the movement 
of cattle interstate. We sincerely hope 
that our meeting in Denver has given 
you an insight as to what the bureau can 
do for the western range and purebred 
industry and in fact for the country as a 
whole. We respectfully urge you to sub- 
mit this recommendation to Dr. A. W. 
Miller, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry.” 

In reply to this letter we received a 
letter from Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the 
bureau, dated Mar. 23, 1944, from which 
I quote: 

“We are in favor of uniformity in state 
regulations on this subject and supported 
the recommendations of the executive 
committee of the United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association at its meeting in 
Chicago, December, 1943. At this time 
we feel it would be inadvisable for us to 
recommend the issuance by the secretary 
of a regulation such as you suggest.” 

Dr. Miller’s letter further recom- 
mended that pending such universal ac- 
tion the states in our own section of the 
country could accomplish much the same 
purpose by individual action along the 
lines of the recommendation of your 
executive committee a year ago. I am 
glad to say there has been some progress 
in this direction, but in our opinion much 
faster progress would follow the issu- 
ance of a formal order by the bureau 
covering this matter. 

Our interest in this matter is not con- 
fined solely to the interstate movement 
of calves vaccinated with the brucella 
abortus vaccine Strain 19. It is just a 
part of the larger problem involved but 
at the moment this particular issue com- 
mands the general interest. The need 


for uniformity in regulations extends far 
beyond that. Today sanitary officials in- 
specting shipments being made ready to 
move interstate have to operate with 
book in hand to determine just what the 
exact requirements are for each destina- 
tion state involved. One of our western 
association secretaries, in commenting 
on this situation, said that the breeders 
in his state had to operate with a knowl- 
edge of four sets of state regulations— 
their own state regulations and those of 
the three adjoining them. 

As showing the importance of this 
matter from the practical viewpoint, I 
want to call your attention to the fact 
that we have in this country today the 
greatest number of cattle ever recorded— 
approximately 82,200,000 head as of Jan. 
1, 1944. Some 70 per cent of all our meat 
animals are on farms and ranches in the 
states west of the Mississippi River. In 
the 17 states west of the Missouri River, 
ordinarily called the “range states,” there 
is a surplus of beef cattle and the main 
outlet for this surplus is to the East, 
supplying the need for stockers and feed- 
ers in the Corn Belt proper and adjacent 
states. This same area also produces a 
surplus of purebred breeding stock and 
they are disposed of over a wide range 
of territory. 

The vast scope of the cattle industry 
in this country is shown by the fact that 
the estimated total slaughter of cattle 
and calves for the year 1944 will be about 
33,000,000 head—some 5,400,000 head 
above last year’s slaughter and 5,300,000 
head above the previous record set in 
1942. 

In the foregoing I have tried to de- 
velop, the situation as it exists today 
from the standpoint of the beef cattle 
breeder. It is not my desire to be critical 
of anyone. Instead, I think that we should 
commend both the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and your organization for the fine 
accomplishments of the past. Our last 
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This picture was taken on the Conejos River in King Park about three miles west 





of Platoro, Colo. The cattle belong to members of Platoro Cattle Association. 
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close contact with your organization wag 
in the working out of the tuberculosis 
program. There was some resistance to 
it in various parts of the country but 
teamwork on the part of breeders and 
sanitary officials overcame this objection 
until the job was done. Now it is time 
that we should endeavor to perfect oy; 
teamwork for the control of Bang’s dis- 
ease. Admittedly the problem is not go 
simple; there is much yet to learn, but 
sanitary regulations, as I see it, must 
develop with advances in knowledge of 
proper control methods if they are not to 
hamper this great industry in the period 
of control development. 

In view of the developments to date | 
see no reason why the Bureau of Animal 
Industry should not issue a regulation 
covering the interstate 


brucella abortus vaccine Strain 19. Your 
executive committee has approved such 


movement of 
calves vaccinated at the proper age with | 


a regulation. The Bureau of Animal In- | 


dustry says it supported this move on 
your part. Why not make it official? 
Certainly much faster progress could 
then be made toward uniform treatment 
thereof. 


The resolution adopted at your meet- 
ing a year ago and which we followed in 
our efforts in the West was limited to 
the range and semi-range areas. We can 
see no reason, however, why this regula- 
tion should not apply to the country as 
a whole. Certainly it merits serious con- 
sideration and if the bureau will promul- 
gate it as an official regulation it will be 
up to each state to consider it, and, we 
hope, favorably. In making such a de- 
cision it would seem that the livestock 
breeders of each state should be given 
a voice in the matter. While we cannot 
speak for them all, it is our belief that 
they would generally approve such uni- 
form interstate requirements. 


I believe that livestock breeders are 
themselves to blame for not taking a 
sufficiently keen interest in the matter 
of sanitary regulations. It is my under- 
standing that in the early days of your 
organization, breeders, as such, were 
more active in your deliberations than 
they now are, and thus in any given 
meeting you brought together the scien- 
tific viewpoint based upon your know! 
edge of the disease in question and the 
indicated methods of control and the 
practical viewpoint of the _ livestock 
breeders who have to operate within the 
confines of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed. I hope it may be possible to 
stimulate greater attendance by breeders 
in your national and regional meetings. 
I believe they are still eligible to mem- 
bership. I assume that if breeders again 
accept this responsibility, they will 
be welcome and I feel sure that much 
good will come from such activity oD 
their part. It seems to me that the 
problems of the sanitary fraternity are 
essentially the problems of the livestock 
industry itself. 


To consider the matter for a moment 
solely from the standpoint of diseasé 
control, I wonder if we are not better 
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off with practical regulations than with 
regulations so rigid that they are onerous 
to everyone concerned. The prohibition 
era taught us the difficulty of enforce- 
ment of a law which was not popular and 
was not generally supported. Is there in 
this room a man who does not know of 
some evasion, some laxity in enforce- 
ment, that stems back to too rigid regu- 
lations? While I will not attempt to cite 
specific instances, I am told that even 
some of the state sanitary officials 
themselves do not insist upon enforce- 
ment to the letter of their own rules and 
regulations; but there they are in the 
book and to the uninitiated, at least, 
they are to be enforced. 


Then we have heard of. regulations 
which are applied drastically at the 
state’s border, denying entry to any 
shipment which has not complied 100 per 
cent with the requirements, but that 
same high standard is not enforced 
within the confines of the state itself. 
Such a situation leads at once to the 
charge that the regulation is artificial 
and not based upon sound sanitary re- 
quirements. 


There could be many other instances 
cited where the regulations now in effect 
are burdensome and confusing, to say 
the least. The record is sufficient to 
show convincing need for greater uni- 
formity—uniformity as to rules and reg- 
ulations; uniformity as to the type of 
test to be used (whether plate or tube 
in the case of Bang’s disease); uniform- 
ity as to age requirements; descriptive 
charts, ete., and uniformity all along 
the line. We do not assess any blame 
for the situation either to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry or to your organiza- 
tion but we do believe that the combined 
efforts of the bureau and your organiza- 
tion can and will lead the way out of 
this confused maze of regulations. It 
should be noted that regulations issued 
by the bureau and endorsed by your or- 
ganization can and should be changed 
without difficulty whenever the situation 
warrants. Certainly it would be much 
moie practical and efficient to change a 
federal regulation sc that every state 
would know at once of such a change 
than to try to accomplish the same pur- 
pose by a change in varying degree by 
48 separate state official bodies. 


In closing may I express the hope that 
your organization at this meeting will 
move in the direction of such uniform 
action and will urge the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry to lead the way. We can 
never have complete uniformity or even 
uniformity to the fullest practical degree 
until the federal Bureau of Animal In- 
assumes complete jurisdiction 
over the interstate movement of live- 
Stock as we believe was the intention 
When this bureau was established. 





Have you remembered to make your 
hotel reservations for the annual 
meeting of the American National at 
Denver, Jan. 11-13? 


If not—DO IT NOW! 
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Constant Price Plan of 
Inventorying Recognized 


By STEPHEN H. HART 


OOD news, taxwise, comes this 

Christmas for livestock producers. 
The secretary of the treasury on Dec. 
15 approved T. D. 5423 amending the 
income tax regulations of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue so as to 
recognize the “unit livestock price 
method,” of inventorying livestock. Ac- 
companying the new regulation, and in- 
terpreting it, the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue has issued Mimeograph 
R. A. 1399. This brings to a successful 
conclusion the first job undertaken by 
the National Livestock Tax Committee 
in its efforts to ease the tax burden on 
the livestock industry and simplify and 
make practical the tax laws, regulations 
and interpretations applying to the live- 
stock industry. 

Many producers, raisers of cattle, 
sheep and horses have for years inven- 
toried their animals on what they called 
the “straight line” or “constant cost” 
method. Operators have used this 
method on their tax returns since the 
first income tax law in 1913, and reve- 
nue agents throughout the western coun- 
try recognizing . that such inventory 
method properly reflects income have 
accepted returns filed on this basis. 
Washington, however, never recognized 
it officially, and from time to time 
threatened operators with increased 
taxes and deficiencies based on an in- 
crease in inventory values. 

In 19438 the matter came to a head, 
with revenue agents in Texas asserting 
deficiencies against operators there by 
raising their inventories to market val- 
ues, making them take into income and 
pay a tax on inflated prices that might 
never be realized. The threat of such 
action in Texas spread to other dis- 
tricts. At present rates millions of dol- 
lars in taxes were involved. The indus- 
try countered with the organization of 
the National Livestock Tax Committee 
in Kansas City on Sept. 1, 1943, follow- 
ing a meeting in Amarillo on Aug. 
11, 1943. The steering group of this 
committee consisted of: 


Committee Members 


Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., chair- 
man; Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Neb.; 
Albert K. Mitchell, Bell Ranch, N. M.; 
Claude K. McCan, Victoria, Tex., (since 
replaced by C. E. Weymouth, Amarillo, 
Tex.); Roland J. Hawes, Boise, Ida.; 
R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo.; Norman 
Winder, Craig, Colo.; John A. Reed, 
Kemmerer, Wyo., and H. K. Fawcett, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

The committee employed four account- 
ants: C. A. Freeze, San Angelo, Tex.; 
S. W. Gaddie, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
W. K. Smith, Dallas, Tex., (since de- 
ceased), and J. Bryan Stephenson, Al- 


buquerque, N. M.; also an attorney, 
Stephen H. Hart, Denver, Colo. 

A brief was written and a_ public 
hearing held in Washington, followed 
by numerous conferences and meetings 
in Washington, Denver and Amarillo. 
Senators and congressmen from the 
western states urged the position of the 
industry on the bureau. The following 
were particularly helpful: 

Senators Hugh A. Butler, Nebraska; 
Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado; Eugene D. 
Millikin, Colorado; Edward V. Robert- 
son, Wyoming, and John Thomas, Idaho; 
and Representatives Frank Carlson, 
Kansas; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; 
O. Clark Fisher, Texas; Richard F. 
Harless, Arizona; Richard M. Kleberg, 
Texas; Robert F. Rockwell, Colorado; 
Robert E. Thomason, Texas, and Milton 
H. West, Texas. 

Perhaps the most telling remark was 
that of Senator Johnson of Colorado at 
the public hearing in Washington, when 
he stated that he hoped the commis- 
sioner would recognize the industry’s 
position by an amendment to the com- 
missioner’s regulations; otherwise Con- 
gress would amend the law, which was 
too long already. 

We were particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing the case assigned to F. T. Edding- 
field, one of the top income tax experts 
in the bureau, who was willing to study 
the problems of the livestock operator 
sympathetically and work out a solution 
which would be practical for the indus- 
try and protect the revenues of the 
government, regardless of whether it 
fitted the technical thinking of the aca- 
demic inventory experts of the govern- 
ment. The office of the internal revenue 
agent in charge in Denver was also 
most cooperative. ~ 


Explanation of Regulation 


The regulation just issued is the cul- 
mination of all these efforts. It recog- 
nized what it now calls the “unit-live- 
stock-price method” of valuing inven- 
tory. This is in addition to the options 
already given a livestock producer: to 
file returns on the “cash receipts and 
disbursements” basis in which no inven- 
tory is used, to value inventories ac- 
cording to “cost,” “cost or market which- 
ever is lower,” or the “farm-market” 
method, and the method rarely used of 
capitalizing livestock and deducting an- 
nual depreciation. These alternatives 
now permitted are not changed. 

The “unit-livestock-price method” pro- 
vides for valuing different classes of 
animals at constant unit prices for each 
animal in a class. Livestock producers 
who have in the past valued their in- 
ventories at constant costs, whose re- 
turns have been examined and accepted 
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by the commissioner, will be considered 
on the unit livestock price method, and 
will be permitted to continue to use the 
prices and classifications already estab- 
lished. Their inventory prices and class- 
ifications for past years on returns al- 
ready filed will not be disturbed. 


Operators hereafter starting business 
or electing to change to the unit live- 
stock price method in the future must 
adopt reasonable classifications and 
prices reflecting reasonable estimates of 
the normal cost of raising the animals. 
The operator’s own estimate of cost will 
be given great weight. 

Once established, the unit prices and 
classifications selected by the taxpayer 
must be consistently applied to all sub- 
sequent years. No changes will be per- 
mitted without the approval of the com- 
missioner. 


A taxpayer who uses the unit livestock 


_* Chicago last month American Na- 

tional President A. D. Brownfield 
and Secretary F. E. Mollin attended 
various meetings of interest to western 
livestock producers, during a_ period 
which included Chicago International 
Show Week, Dec. 4-9. Briefly account- 
ed in the following paragraphs is a 
Synopsized report of the meetings at 
which the association leaders were 
present. 

Utility Beef Committee. On Dec. 4 
a meeting was held by the committee 
organized last July to promote the dis- 
tribution of the expected heavy runs of 
utility beef. A report of the very suc- 
cessful handling of this matter was 
read by Secretary Mollin. The group 
was practically unanimous in the opin- 
ion the work should be continued for 
another year, particularly in view of the 
fact that the goal announced by the 
administration of 35,000,000 head of 
cattle and calves to be slaughtered next 
year (a little more than 1,000,000 above 
this year’s slaughter) indicates there 
will be urgent need for such activity. 
A resolution was adopted at the session 
calling for the interested units to noti- 
fy the American National not later 
than Jan. 31, 1945, if they desire to 
participate in the reorganization of the 
committee for next year so that an 
early start can be made on the prob- 
lem. 

United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association. On Monday night, Dec. 4, 
President Brownfield, Secretary Mol- 
lin and Will J. Miller, secretary of the 
Kansas Livestock Association, attend- 
ed a meeting of the committee on laws 
and regulations of this sanitary or- 
ganization. There was full discussion 
of the need for uniform regulations, 
and the guests were given to under- 
stand that stockmen are always wel- 
come in these deliberations. The fol- 
lowing morning, Dec. 5, Secretary Mol- 
lin delivered an address on the “Inter- 
state Movement of Livestock from the 
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price method must apply it to all live- 
stock except special breeding animals 
which may, at the taxpayer’s option, be 
capitalized and subjected to deprecia- 
tion. The mimeograph provides a 
method for changing the values of any 
animals previously valued at farm mar- 
ket to unit prices in the case of an op- 
erator who has heretofore valued some 
animals at constant costs and some at 
farm market. 


Purchased animals must be included 
in inventory at the purchase price, and, 
if they were not mature at the time of 
purchase, their values must be increased 
at the end of each year in accordance 
with the established unit prices adopted. 
Such purchased animals will be elimi- 
nated from closing inventory as sold, if 
they can be identified, otherwise the 
first-in-first-out method will be applied. 


If an operator using the “farm price 


ANLSA REPRESENTED IN CHICAGO MEETINGS 


Viewpoint of the Cattle Producer.” It 
was gratifying to find that the presi- 
dent of the association, in his annual 
address, and several of the other speak- 
ers also stressed the need for uniform- 
ity in interstate shipping regulations. 
(Mr. Mollin’s address appears in full 
elsewhere in this issue.) Dr. A. W. 
Miller, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, made an interesting talk, ex- 
cerpts from which will likewise be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

National Livestock Producers Asso- 
ciation. Tuesday noon, Dec. 5, Presi- 
dent Brownfield, Vice-President A. A. 
Smith and Secretary Mollin visited this 
association’s annual 4-H Club luncheon, 
given for all exhibitors of the Chicago 
market fat stock and carlot competi- 
tion. 

National Livestock and Meat Board. 
On Friday, Dec. 8, Mr. Brownfield and 
Mr. Mollin attended the semi-annual 
meeting of this board. Also there were 
Albert K. Mitchell of New Mexico, Will 
J. Miller of Kansas, Henry Bell of 
Texas, and Horace Hening of New 
Mexico. A complete report was made 
on activities by the board relative to 
the promotion of the utility beef pro- 
gram. It was interesting to note that 
throughout the entire period of the last 
five months of operation, July 1 to 
Dec. 1, utility beef had received a full 
measure of attention. H. R. Davison, 
vice-president of the American Meat 
Institute, in reciting his group’s share 
in this program, indicated that of one 
poster alone 197,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 
On Monday, Dec. 11, President Brown- 
field addressed the 26th annual meet- 
ing of the livestock branch of the fed- 
eration. The text of this address, 
wherein Mr. Brownfield reviewed both 
the accomplishments and the problems 
of the livestock industry, is printed in 
this issue. 


method” desires to adopt the “unit live. 
stock price method,” he must secure 
permission from the commissioner and 
adopt prices and classifications that rea. 
sonably reflect the cost of raising the 
animals. The mimeograph outlines a 
method of making the change gradually 
over a period of time without distorting 
income. An operator who has used the 
“cost” or “cost or market” basis of jp- 
ventorying may change to the “unit- 
livestock price” method without per. 
mission, but he, too, must select reg- 
sonable classifications and prices. 4 
livestock operator who has, for years 
prior to Jan. 1, 1944, adopted the 
“straight line” or “constant cost” method 
of valuing livestock will be considered 
having elected the “unit livestock price 
method,” and no changes will be made 
in the classifications or unit prices used 
by him during prior years. 

The regulation results from an at- 
tempt to work out the industry’s tax 
problems amiably with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The committee hopes 
that it will prove workable, simple and 
consistent with industry practice. Es- 
sentially, the regulation recognizes what 
has always been done in the past and 
frees operators who have consistently 
used constant prices and classifications 
from the threat of tax deficiencies. 

Thus concludes the first job under- 
taken by the National Livestock Tax 
Committee. Its second job, the applica- 
tion of the capital gains provisions of 
the income tax law to the sale of breed- 
ing stock, is still under way. Numerous 
conferences have been held with the 
bureau, and a ruling expressing a rea- 
sonable solution is momentarily awaited. 

Interested readers may obtain exact 
reprints of the regulation from the sec- 
retary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


MEAT BOARD CHAIRMAN 
OUTLINES POST-WAR PLANS 


In a statement made before the semi- 
annual meeting of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board at Chicago, Dec. 
8, Chairman Harry W. Farr spoke of 
important programs in effect under the 
auspices of the board. In addition to 
phases directly related to the war ef- 
fort, there is an intensive program 0! 
research in connection with which 13 
fellowships have been granted to 10 col- 
leges and universities; the development 
and distribution of new elementary 
school nutrition teaching courses; In- 
struction on proper meat preparation and 
cookery; work on the problems of frozen 
meats. Said Mr. Farr: “Every food in- 
terest is looking to the future. . . . The 
value of all foods will be measured 
largely by their nutritive value. Meat 
should hold its own and advance in favor 
after the war, since it is such a rich 
source of the essential food properties. 
... No matter what economic conditions 
may prevail in the post-war period, we 
must be everlastingly on the job in he- 
half of this industry’s product—meat. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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The Staley Customer ~ * 

NEVER GUESSES—He Knows! 


Staley Soybean Oil Meal Pellets were introduced and 
have been maintained, on a “top-quality” basis, to meet 
the specific needs of the western rancher. 





Throughout the critical protein shortage we have sup- 
plied each Staley customer with his fair share of our 
Soybean Oil Meal Pellets. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


(Feed Division) 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Problemsofthe Producers 
of Range Cattle 


By A. D. BROWNFIELD 


HE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM 

of the western producer of 
feeder cattle during the war emer- 
gency has been, of course, to pro- 
duce and market a sufficient number of 
cattle, if he were to do his share in 
keeping the meat supply at a reasonably 
adequate level. The record speaks for 
itself in showing that, working with the 
feeders of the Corn Belt, we have met 
this call for increased beef production, 
despite tremendous obstacles. I some- 
times think, however, that we haven’t 
done a very good job of publicizing this 
fact. The meat shortage has been talked 
about a great deal, but the fact that we 
have year after year produced more and 
more meat, until this year it is expected 
that the total production will almost 
reach the 25,000,000,000-pound mark, has 
passed almost unnoticed. When it is con- 
sidered that our normal production and 
consumption has been well below 20,000,- 
000,000 pounds; that labor has been 
scarce and wage levels sharply increased; 
that corn ceilings have been advanced 


Address of A. D. Brownfield, president, Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, at a meet- 
ing of the livestock department cf the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Dec. 11, 1944. 
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men from the “hotfoot”’ 


insist on Cutter Products! 


twice and concentrate ceilings once since 
present meat ceilings were established 
two years ago; that OPA has refused t6 
make any adjustments for these sharp 
increases in costs, I think the beef cat- 
tle industry, producers and feeders alike, 
can be proud of their accomplishment. 
It so happened, and fortunately so, 
that cattle production was on a high 
plane when the war struck us three years 
ago. Cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1942, 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, were 
approximately 75,162,000. That was 
slightly above any previous record. Con- 
sequently the Department of Agricul- 
ture ever since that time has not, in 
setting up production goals, asked the 
beef cattle industry for increased pro- 
duction but only for increased marketing. 
The 1942 figure, however, was not to be 
the peak in numbers. Instead we went on 
far beyond it until on Jan. 1, 1944, 
the recorded number was approximately 
82,200,000 cattle on the farms and 
ranches. This sharp increase in numbers 
has been a considerable source of worry. 
It is an unfortunate fact that agriculture 
generally in wartime must be keyed to 
large-scale production and must keep it 
up right to the moment that peace comes. 








THE LITTLE DARLING! HE'S SO FULL OF LIFE 
SINCE HE'S HAD HIS CUTTER VACCINES! 


Cutter Vaccines can’t protect grandpa from the “little darling’s” 
hotfoot—but they can and do protect the West's leading stock- 
of disease losses! For assured potency, 


CUTTER Laboratories - Berkeley, Calif. + Since 1897 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


Then overnight we find that great sur. 
pluses are on hand and that production 
cannot be stepped down as rapidly as it 
was stepped up. In our case, however, 
while we do not know what surpluses 
may exist in the way of canned products, 
we do know that the product in the 
shape it is usually sold to the consumer 
—dressed beef—is not storable for any 
length of time and consequently we do 
not fear great surpluses after the war. 
If there are huge surpluses of canned 
meat rations, very likely they will be 
disposed of through other than normal 
channels. Consequently we feel free at 
this time to promote the idea of heavy 
marketing of cattle because we know 
that in the process we will be producing 
the increased quantities of meat go 
badly needed and at the same time re- 
ducing our numbers to nearer a point of 
safety. That process has been going on 
during the past year. It is now estimated 
that the total slaughter of cattle and 
calves this year will be almost 34,000,- 
000 head, which will be more than 6,000,- 
000 head above the previous record set 
in 1942. It is expected that this tremend- 
ous slaughter will reduce total numbers 
from the 82,200,000 mark referred to 
down to somewhere near 80,000,000 head. 
The department has set a slaughter goal 
for next year of 35,000,000 head of cattle 
and calves, and if this goal can be 
reached very likely our total numbers 
will decline again perhaps in the neigh- 
borhood of 3,000,000 head. 


There has been some 


concern ex- 
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pressed lest this liquidation keep up too 
long so that at the end of the war we 
will not have sufficient beef to meet 
the demands of a meat-hungry popula- 
tion, thus lending aid to those who con- 
stantly seek to break down our sanitary 
embargo in order to permit imports of 
meat products from countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. I do not 
believe that this fear is well grounded 
under present conditions. I am not so 
sure that it will be possible to slaughter 
35,000,000 head of cattle and calves next 
year. Transportation and packinghouse 
facilities have been strained throughout 
the late summer and fall. It is a ques- 
tion whether they could handle any more 
next year than they did this year, al- 
though the packers, if more manpower 
were available, no doubt could expand 
their activities somewhat. 

I am a bit doubtful also as to whether 
the West can be expected to move more 
cattle next year than it did in the year 
just closing. I call your attention to the 
fact that on Jan. 1, 1944, with its all-time 
record number the 17 states west of the 
Missouri River had only 5 per cent more 
beef cattle than they had on hand 10 
years earlier—Jan. 1, 1934. On the other 
hand, the eight Corn Belt states im- 
mediately east of the Missouri River had 
4) per cent more beef cattle on Jan. 1, 
1944, than they had 10 years earlier. It 
will take heavy marketing from the Corn 
Belt and some of the other sections of 
the country where there have been con- 
siderable increases in cattle population 
if the goal for 1945 is to be met. 


TIME’S GROWING SHORT... 


A final reminder that this is your last chance to arrange for 
ANLSA convention accommodations at Denver, Jan. 11-13. Wire the 
Hotel Shirley-Savoy today, if you haven’t already done so! Tell them 


how long you plan to stay, too. 


You will recall that earlier in the year 
there were at least two periods when 
many of the central markets were badly 
clogged with surplus hog receipts. Va- 
rious measures were taken to control the 
situation. In some instances embargoes 
were placed; in others permits were is- 
sued for shipment, etc. Early this sum- 
mer it was freely predicted that the cat- 
tle industry would face a similar situa- 
tion this fall. Our association and many 
others had for months been advocating 
early marketing. Some had scoffed at it 
and said that it couldn’t be done, that 
shipping time was pretty well controlled 
by feed conditions and many other lo- 
cal causes; but the record shows that it 
was done and that stockmen in many 
areas, by making a special effort, did 
succeed in making some_ shipments 
early and thus helped to avoid the 
chaotic condition so freely predicted. 
Another factor in avoiding trouble was 
the tremendous calf slaughter which be- 
gan early in the season. Due to the un- 
certainty of the conditions facing the 
Corn Belt Feeders a year ago they show- 
ed a reluctance to buy feeder calves in 
anything like normal numbers. As you 


all know, the western country has been - 
for some years past largely on a cow and 
calf basis. It was partly this situation— 
the poor outlet for calves—that con- 
tributed to the sharp increase in cattle 
numbers a year ago. Consequently this 
year, with a good demand for veal, 
partly due to the fact that no ration 
points were required and prices were 
quite satisfactory, many ranchers elected 
to veal large numbers of their calves 
and this helped provide the record sup- 
ply of meat and at the same time cleared 
the market so that there was no con- 
gestion worthy of note in the feeder di- 
vision. 

As a third aid to meeting this unusual 
situation our association called a confer- 
ence here in Chicago late in July. We 
invited representatives of the packers 
and all the different retail groups to 
consider what could be done to promote 
the sale of utility beef. It was generally 
recognized that the big problem con- 
fronting the industry was the disposal 
of unusually large quantities of this 
lower grade product. I have already re- 
ferred to the tremendous increase in total 
receipts for the year. To show that the 


DON’T LET DISEASE 
BUFFALO YOU, MISTER - 


We know that cattlemen look to Cutter for the “last word” in disease con- 
trol. That’s why we’ve prepared booklets covering almost every disease 
that science can prevent—and offer them to you, free, Use this coupon! 


SEND TO CUTTER 
for booklets 

giving all the latest 
information on animal 
disease control 


Charbonol, for the Prevention of Anthrax 


Questions & Answers on Encephalomyelitis . 
Red Water Disease, and Its Prevention 


L Name 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY |, 
Please send copies of the booklets I have checked below: 


Prevention & Control of Brucellosis (Infectious Abortion) 

25 Questions & Answers on Blackleg Immunization 

Prevention of Blackleg & MalignantEdema . 

Prevention & Control of Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Shipping ‘Sover): 


Questions & Answers on Gonadin, Anti-Sterility Serum 
K-R-S—A More Effective Fly Repellent and Killer of Screw ‘Worms and Other Maggots 


How to Protect Your Sheep and Goats From Soremouth 
The Control of Infectious Pneumonia and Enteritis in Swine 


CALIFORNIA 


nonoooooooo 


Address. 


Mala AZT I Te] ) [= rele write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office .. . 
Los Angeles + Seattle » Ft. Worth » San Antonio + Denver + Calgary + Regina + Vancouver « Winnipeg 
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An Army That’s 


Never Been Beaten 





HIS vast American agricultural army doesn’t know the 

meaning of defeat. These millions of American farm 
and ranch people are advancing along the road to final 
victory, shoulder to shoulder with the men and women 
in the armed services. No ‘‘E”’ flags fly from the ridge- 
poles of their barns... no medals are pinned on their 
shirt fronts. Their reward is the inner satisfaction of a 
job well done. 


Look at their record of victories! In 1944, food pro- 
duction again reached an all-time high—158,950,000 
meat animals were slaughtered; 3,101,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 1,115,000,000 bushels of wheat; dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, etc., in record or near-record quantities! 
And because they produced all this food, the meat pack- 
ing industry was also able to process and distribute a 
record volume of meats—25 billion pounds. 


Each year since the war started, what seemed to be 
“impossible”’ goals were set for food production. Each 
year these objectives have been reached and surpassed 
in spite of shortages of help and machinery. Farmers 
and ranchers have produced the staggering tonnages of 
foods required to feed millions of Americans and our 
allies in the armed services and the rest of the nation 
at home. 


America is proud of the victories won by this “‘Army 
That’s Never Been Beaten.”’ 
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$5.00 FOR YOUR GOOD IDEAS! 


Practical ideas which you have found helpful around 
your farm or ranch are worth money. We invite you 
to send in brief descriptions of any original idea or 
handy gadget that has helped you in your farm or 
ranch work of producing livestock, dairy and poultry 
products, soybeans, cotton or other crops. Selected 
ideas will be published on this page, and we will send 
you $5 for any item of yours which we print. Items 
cannot be returned to the senders. Mail your ideas 
to Swift & Company, Agricultural “Good Ideas” Edi- 
tor, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Buy More War Bonds 








What do you know? 
1) In what country do the people eat more meat per person 
—United States, Australia, Argentina? 


2) How many slaughterers compete in buying U. S. live- 
stock—10, 1500, 25,000, 800? 


Answers on opposite page. 


What’s Ahead for 1945? 





Another new year starts, full of promise, and of questions 
for American agriculture. Will the war end in 1945? 
How much food will Europe need from us? Will ration- 
ing and price controls be relaxed? What about the feed 
situation? These are but a few of the “‘ifs’’ we are up 
against when we make plans for the coming year. To 


help livestock producers, we condense opinions recently 
expressed by War Food Administration economists. 


CATTLE: They foresee for ’45 an increase in the number 
of cattle and calves slaughtered, partially as a result of the 
tendency to reduce the size of herds. They also expect an 
increase in the number of cattle fed for slaughter. From 
1946 to 1949, they expect a gradual decline in slaughter- 
ing, with yearly slaughter around 28 to 29 million head. 


HOGS: Their estimate of total 1945 hog slaughter is about 
79 million, against approximately 100 million in ’44. They 
expect hog production in 1946 to be close to 1945 levels, 
depending on the feed situation. 


SHEEP, LAMBS: Slaughter in *45 will likely be the 
smallest since 1929, due to recent selling of breeding stock. 
By 1946, they see a demand far exceeding the supply, 
leading to possible expansion of flocks over the following 
five years. This trend may be upset by wool-factor un- 
certainties. 


We have a pamphlet on ‘‘Beef Cattle Prospects for 1945,” by 
C. W. Crickman, Economist of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A. Want a copy free? Mail your request, 
attention F. M. Simpson, to Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 





* * * NUTRITION 


IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS 


* * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years, and Years to Your Life. 
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CEILING PRICES ON LIVE HOGS 


Under the present regulations, the ceiling 
price for all live barrows and gilts is $14.75 
per hundredweight and for all sows, stags 
and boars the ceiling is $14.00 per hundred- 
. ’ 
weight. ra ; THE EDITOR S COLUMN 
These ceiling prices are for Chicago only, 
and vary from market to market. The difference - In nearly 20 years with Swift & 
between the ceilings for sows, stags and boars, Company, I have talked with 
and for barrows and gilts is 75c at all markets, however. thousands of farmers and 
; _« 29 4 ee —. ranchers in all sections of the 
Present support prices are as follows: ““Good’’ to “Choice Uni ; 
: s d nited States, and have tried 
barrows and gilts that weigh between 200 and 270 pounds to bring about a better mutual 
have a floor price of $12.50, Chicago basis. At terminal and understanding in the American 
interior markets other than Chicago, the support price is livestock and meat industry. I have benefited 
$2.25 below the ceiling price (as of Nov. 15, 1944) at that greatly from these talks. But even in 20 years, 
market for hogs within the 200 to 270 pound weight range. aman can get the viewpoint of only a relatively 
These support prices will remain in effect until June, 1945. few people. That is why this page has been 
born, so that we can talk things over with more 
of you than it is possible to do personally. 
FREE MOVIES We want your constructive ideas, views, and 
Three professionally made talking pictures: (1) Cows and Chick- thoughts for the betterment of the livestock and 
ens, U. S. A., (2) Nation’s Meat, (3) Livestock and Meat, of in- meat industry. We will welcome your sugges- 
tense interest to farmers and ranchers, Ideal for farm and live- tions and fair criticisms. Any questions you 
stock organizations, lodge, club or school performance. All you raise will be answered in these columns, or by 
pay is transportation one way. Can use these films only on a letter. 
16 millimeter sound projector. Please order a month in advance. So should you feel like writing me a letter 


about any agricultural matter, please do so. Or 

da Bill allows: if you are in Chicago, drop in at my office at 

So ~— Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards. If you 

haven’t time to visit, perhaps you can phone me 
at this number— Yards 4200, local 710. 


May the new year bring to all of you good 
weather, good crops, good returns for your work, 
good health, and an end of war. 


EM Simb son. 


Agricultural Research Department 


—If you use all the steam to blow the whistle, what'll you do for 
power to turn the wheels? 


—A man is successful when his earnings catch up with his yearnings. 


“What do you know” Answers. (1) Argentina (2) 25,000 


ah aeeneainennpaniorcon ama Swift & Company cHcaco 9, nunors 


January, 1945 . 








utility beef problem was a real one, 
aside from this increase in total receipts, 
it can be pointed out that there was also 
a sharp increase in the percentage of 
utility grade in the total. For August, 
1943, approximately 15 per cent of all 
meat graded (and under the OPA price 
ceiling regulations all meat sold must 
be graded) was utility, while in August 
this year 22.5 per cent of the total 
graded utility. In September, 1943, the 
percentage was 17.1 per cent; in Sep- 
tember, 1944, 24 per cent. We had almost 
100 per cent cooperation in the program 
set up. The retailers, chain and independ- 
ent alike, took hold with great vigor. The 
packers made a fine contribution both in 
the form of special advertising programs 
put out by individual packers and by a 
concentrated effort on the part of the 
American Meat Institute. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, which has 
from time to time in past periods of over- 
supply worked on this problem, put its 
great organization to work and the com- 
bined result was that right in the midst 
of the big run the packers were actually 
unable to fill the orders for utility beef. 
It is interesting to note that in the three 
me of August, September and Octo- 
ber , 1944 the federally inspected 
slaughter of cattle and calves equalled 
38.57 per cent of the total federally in- 
spected slaughter of cattle and calves 
for the year 1943. The gain in cattle for 
that three-month period was 20 per cent; 
in calves 49.5 per cent. So volume was 
tremendous, but the demand with the 
help of the several factors referred to 
above was fully equal to the supply. 


There have been suggestions that pro- 
moting the sale of utility beef would 
have a bad effect later on when condi- 
tions are normal, but this seems to be an 


entirely idle thought. In the first place, 
no one has attempted to increase the 
supply of utility beef. It isn’t as though 
a new product were being brought into 
the market. It is a case of disposing of 
the product now available and whether 
it is to be disposed of at a reasonable 
price level or to sink to lower levels that 
would drag everything else down with it. 
I think utility beef has been accepted by 
consumers in good spirit for what it 
actually is and that when better beef is 
available those with purchasing power to 
justify will go back to the latter with- 
out question. 


Aside from the matter of our own 
supply situation, we are concerned with 
what the post-war period may hold for 
us all. At the moment, the international 
lists, the free traders and the export 
trade boomers are riding high. It is their 
inning. Every post-war plan is telling 
about the great era of prosperity which 
is to be ours if we lower our tariffs and 
take full advantage of the trade possibil- 
ities that will be available. In the long 
run exports have to be paid for by im- 
ports and most of those who advocate 
the glories of increased foreign trade 
have never got down to cases and told 
an interested public how it will benefit 
this country as a whole to manufacture 
goods for export if those goods can be 
paid for only by accepting imports of 
products which we already produce 
either in surplus or at least in adequate 
volume for our own domestic needs. 
What will it benefit the country as a 
whole to enlarge our manufacture at 
the expense of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts? It is the time honored practice of 
those who advocate free trade but who 
do not produce anything that would be 
adversely affected thereby to suggest 





Grazing Fee Jump 


HE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 

Council, comprising one cattleman 
and one sheepman from each of the 
western states, held a grazing confer- 
ence at Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 23- 
25. There, they fully aired the proposal 
to increase Taylor grazing fees from 
5 cents to 15-17 cents, heard Grazing 
Director C. L. Forsling defend the 
planned raises, and organized their 
battle lines to fight them. 


Some 142,000,000 acres of public do- 
main lands in the western section would 
be affected in the trebling move, which 
Mr. Forsling stated was indicated be- 
cause the present 5-cent fee is not a 
“reasonable” one; he cited the provision 
in the Taylor Act which states that such 
a fee, i. e., a reasonable one, shall be 
charged. He added that he did not be- 
lieve 5 cents was a reasonable fee even 
as far back as 1934 or 1935 and said he 
had not attempted to set the new fees 
on a commercial basis or to fix them on 
a basis comparative with lease prices 
of state or private lands within public 
land states. 


Spokesmen for the Council recalled 
that Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes had assured the stockmen he had 
“no intention of making the act a 
revenue producer at all’; that the users 
of the range would be asked to pay for 
range administration but nothing more, 
and that the estimated cost at the time 
of such administration was $150,000 per 
annum, while the new proposed fee 
would produce in excess of $900,000. 
Over and above the charge of the thus- 
broken promise, the council states that 
studies made for purposes of arriving 
at a “reasonable fee” based upon the 
cost of administering the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act are not complete. 

To implement their contentions, mem- 
bers of the council appointed a four- 
man committee thoroughly to investi- 
gate the suggested Grazing Service 
rates; this group, consisting of Merle L. 
Drake, Challis, Ida.; Dan H. Hughes of 
Colorado; Sam C, Hyatt of Wyoming, 
and Gordon Griswold of Nevada, was 
named to carry the fight to Washington 
and was booked to meet with Secretary 
Ickes and Director Forsling with a view 
to working out some equitable solution 
to the problem. 
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that free raw materials, including agri- 
cultural products, are the base of the 
new prosperity to be sought. We must 
seek a medium level of tariffs, and watch 
that other countries treat us as fairly as 
we treat them. . 

I realize that there are some branches 
of agriculture that might benefit from 
foreign trade if an outlet existed for 
their product, but we must face the fact 
that according to all reports there wil] 
be tremendous surpluses of agricultural 
products not only in this country but in 
various other countries when the war is 
over. Some 30 other countries in the 
world have stepped up agricul- 
tural production as we have done to meet 
the war need. Their surpluses will be 
crowding on any market which is open to 
receive them. Then, too, the situation as 
to the outlet for industrial products may 
not be quite so rosy as we have been led 
to believe. What is true as to increased 
agricultural production is likewise true 
as to increased industrial production. All 
over the world war plants have sprung 
up, many of them on a mass production 
basis, and the supply of destructive ma- 
terials which has been turned out defies 
the imagination. Already in this country 
plans are being made for reconversion. 
Every city which has a big war plant 
is hoping that that plant will not be 
closed when the war is over but will 
continue at least on a part capacity 
basis to manufacture goods for civilian 
use. That hope is not confined to the 
United States. It is universal, and so 
our industrialists and our laboring 
groups will find that they, too, will have 
tremendous competition in the world 
market. 

It is my belief that when all is said 
and done the country which looks out for 
No. 1 first will ride the post-war storms 
the best. We have in this country the ex- 
ample of a reciprocal trade program 
started in 1934, designed to promote for- 
eign trade, just as I have discussed it 
above, but we are faced with the fact 
that we came out of the depression of 
the early 30’s more slowly than almost 
any other country in the world and that 
when war came we still had from 8,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 people unemployed. 
While perhaps we should not blame the 
reciprocal trade program for this condi- 
tion, yet certainly it did not effect a cure. 
We believe in a tariff policy that gives 
a reasonable degree of protection alike 
to agriculture, industry and labor. We 
do not believe that present living stand- 
ards and wage scales in this country can 
be maintained on any other basis. 

Possible adverse adjustments in the 
Vinson cattle stabilization order, long 
advocated by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration but opposed by the War 
Food Administration, remain as @ 
threat to normal operations. Likewise 
the continued use of the subsidies car- 
ried in the Vinson order will leave us In 
a very vulnerable position when the war 
is over. When the OPA act is extended 
July 1, 1945, if it is extended, it should 
carry a provision for the gradual elim- 
ination of the meat subsidies. 
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WHAT'S A 
STEER WORTH? 


Some people say a steer is worth 
what it costs to produce, plus a 
profit—but every business man, 
whether he be a farmer or a mer- 
chant, knows that anything is 
worth only what somebody will 
pay for it and its cost is a minor 
factor. 


Do the producers of steers, hogs 
and sheep get the full value of 
their animals when they sell them 
at the nation’s market places? The 
answer to that question depends 
on these factors: 


(1) How much the consuming 
public is willing to pay for 
the products which are made 
from the meat animal. 


What portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar goes back to 
the producer? 


Is the work of converting live 
animals into meat and by- 
products performed effi- 
ciently? 


(4) How much profit does the 
packer get? 


Approximately 75 per cent of what 
packers receive for meat and by- 
products goes back to the pro- 
ducers of livestock. 


The efficiency of the packing in- 
dustry is generally recognized and 
few industries are able to main- 
tain themselves on as small a por- 
tion of their total income as is the 
packing industry. 


Packers’ profits over a long period 
of years have averaged less than 
two cents per dollar of sales and 
less than 6 per cent on capital in- 
vested in plants, equipment, etc. 


The smallness of packers’ profits 
and the large portion of the total 
revenue which goes back to the 
producers are positive evidence 
that natural laws of competition 
and good business management 
are operating to make a steer net 
its producer all that the public 
says it is worth. 
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Whatever may come, our first job is to 
keep up beef production to the fullest 
extent possible during the coming year. 
According to the latest government re- 
ports as to cattle going on to feed, it 
doesn’t seem possible that the supply 
will be adequate to the demand; supplies 
of fed cattle, particularly, will be rela- 
tively light during the summer and fall. 
During that period again, as last fall, 
a greater reliance must be placed on 
grass beef than under normal conditions. 
We can only hope that crop conditions 
will continue good and that feed supplies 
will be plentiful, so that the western 
producers and the Corn Belt feeders can 
at least equal and if possible surpass the 
record being set this year. 


e Ss 
Californians Meet 
OUR HUNDRED DELEGATES AT- 
tended a two-day conference held at 

Fresno on Dec. 18-19 by the California 
Cattlemen’s Association under the chair- 
manship of the association’s president, 
Loren C. Bamert. ANLSA Secretary 
F, E. Mollin addressed the opening ses- 
sion, issuing a warning to meat con- 
sumers that the amount of beef and 
pork which may be expected to reach 
them during 1945 will mark a sharp re- 
duction from present supplies. The OPA 
could cope more effectively with the 
black market and supply problems if it 
encouraged production by raising the re- 
tail and wholesale prices of meat. But 
so far the OPA has ignored our protesta- 
tions that corn, concentrate and labor 
costs have increased sharply.” Mr. 
Mollin touched also on the re-awakened 
threat to impose live animal ceilings. 
Edward N. Wentworth, Armour & 
Company representative, and Howard 


Miller, director of the agricultural de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, also spoke to the Cali- 
fornia stockmen, as did Miss Mary Lou 
Armstrong, home economist for the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Calvin Blaine, traffic man- 
ager of the American National. 


At the meeting, which was the first 
one held outside of San Francisco, ad- 
ditional speakers included Congress- 
man B. W. Gearhart (Calif.); Sig Hob- 
ler, president of the Fresno County Cat- 
tlemen’s Association; LeRoy Rankin, 
president of Kern County Cattlemen’s 
Association; Raymond Rodgers, farm 
director of Fresno’s radio station -KJM. 
Others were Dr. George H. Hart, profes- 
sor of animal husbandry, University of 
California; Dr. C. U. Duckworth, assist- 
ant director of the California depart- 
ment of agriculture; Don Tyler, meat 
specialist, National Livestock and Meat 
Board, Chicago; William Dallas, farm 
reporter of radio station KARM, Fresno, 
and J. Edgar Dick, meat order repre- 
sentative of the WFA _ livestock and 
meats branch, San Francisco. 


Results of the election of officers made 
LeRoy Rankin of Caliente, Kern County, 
the new president to succeed Loren C. 
Bamert of Ione. Mr. Rankin had served 
three years as vice-president. Vice-pres- 
idents are John Guthrie of Porterville, 
Tulare County; Chas. Stover of Red 
Bluff, and Jim Bardin of Salinas. Dan 
C. McKinney of San Francisco was re- 
tained as secretary by re-election, and 
George Clough, also of San Francisco, 
was re-named attorney for the associa- 
tion. 


Resolutions adopted in the meetings 
asked OPA to put a stop to rumors of 
price ceilings on live animals, which are 





LOOKING FOR SANTA 





Little Christine Bower finally, we hope, found old St. Nicholas coming down the 
chimney. Christine is the daughter of Lt. and Mrs. Wm. Bower, Savannah, Ga., and 
granddaughter of American National Secretary and Mrs. F. E. Mollin of Denver. 
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considered impractical and unsound: 
protested against the settlement of live. 
stock claims by railroads on any genera] 
basis such as 50 per cent of value, ang 
asked that each claim be settled on its 
own merits; asked the state legislature 
to appropriate $150,000 for predatory 
animal control; urged legalization of “set 
guns” for predatory animal control; 
asked WFA, WMC and the secretary of 
war to cooperate in providing manpower 
for slaughterers. 


The group voiced opposition to con- 
struction of roads or highways in graz- 
ing areas in national forests, which 
might be damaging to grazing; sug- 
gested laws affecting labor that would 
require responsibilities commensurate 
with privileges gained by that group in 
recent years; urged continuation of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee; fa- 
vored elimination of meat subsidies and 
restoration of meat ceilings as originally 
provided by OPA; asked OPA and WFA 
to give greater power to their regional 
offices in adjusting lend-lease and ja- 
tioning when local conditions justify; 
requested continued maintenance of san- 
itary embargoes against foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


The resolutions further urged OPA 
to accord the same treatment to livestock 
producers as given others in making ad- 
justments for heightened costs of pro- 
duction; asked appointment of three 
stockmen on the board of directors of 
Agricultural District No. 1-A; recom- 
mended protective tariffs for the domes- 
tic American economy; desired continua- 
tion of the California Farm Production 
Council (concerned with farm labor and 
housing) for 90 days after the end of 
the war or after the close of the next 
session of the state legislature; com- 
mended Congress for authorizing con- 
tinuation of the Mexican labor program. 


The Californians in addition opposed 
acreage restrictions or excess land 
ownership limitations in connection with 
the operation of the Central Valley 
project; asked that there be no raise in 
Grazing Service fees; protested reduc- 
tions in forest grazing permits without 
appraisal of the allotment, “with the par- 
ticipation of the individual permittee’ 
and, failing mutual agreement, the mat- 
ter be referred to the forest advisory 
board of the district, whose recommenda: 
tion be given weight by local and na- 
tional officials. 


Other resolutions asked BAI to issue 
regulations for interstate movement of 
Bang’s-vaccinated cattle and urged 
states to cooperate in achieving unl- 
formity of laws affecting movement of 
stock; endorsed McCarran bill S-1152; 
asked fish and game department for a 
definite program of game management; 
requested a change in deer hunting sea 
son from Sept. 16-Oct. 15 to Oct. 1-Oct. 
31; commended the state board of for- 
estry for a progressive attitude on brush 
burning and asked continuation of pro- 
gram, and asked representation of the 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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CORRALITOS RANCH 
American Quarter Horses 
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Mare HAVANA, AQHA 1641, by Lucky, and her 1944 colt at age of two months, 
by MIDNIGHT JR., AQHA 210 


This and fifty other similar colts will be shown at headquarters of the Corralitos Ranch during the 
months of February, March and April. Among them are many outstanding prospects for stallions and rop- 
ing horses. 


MIDNIGHT JR. has been at stud for five years. No colt of his has ever been gelded, so far as we 
know. His colts are at stud in most of the Southwestern states. His dam, Salty, by Billy The Tough, sold 
at the Oklahoma Quarter Horse Sale at what was believed to be the highest price ever paid for a Quarter 
Horse brood mare. 


All our colts are raised in high mountain pastures and have good feet and wind. They are weaned, 
halter-broke and gentled when sold. Our colts are noted for their good disposition and tractability. 


We also have colts out of AQHA mares by CHIEF McCUE, AQHA 752, and the Thoroughbred Stallion 
NASSAK, No. 112876. 


H. S. and M. J. BISSELL, Owners 


ON HIGHWAY U. S. 80 WEST OF LAS CRUCES, N. M. 
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THE CALLAGHAN RANCH 


N THE HEART OF SOUTH TEXAS 

lies the Callaghan, an historic ranch 
dating back to the 1860’s and a begin- 
ning as an 80-acre homestead which for 
the first half of its existence grew sheep 
instead of cattle. In its background fig- 
ure many Indian and Mexican characters 
and such widely diversified people as an 
influential white man called Pegleg 
Stuart, and the famed writer O. Henry, 
then still known as Sydney Porter, a 
drug clerk with an itch to write. 

The Callaghan Ranch started in a 
small way when a young Irish lad 
named Charles Callaghan came to Texas 
before the War Between the States, fol- 
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Colonel Jones resigned as manager in 
1894 and was succeeded by A. S. Young, 
also an able administrator under whom 
the ranch maintained its good record. 
In June, 1908, after previously opened 
negotiations, the ranch was sold to David 
T. Beals, Sr., and George D. Ford, both 
of Kansas City, and Thomas Atlee Cole- 
man, a veteran Texas rancher. In the 
transaction 125,000 acres were made 
over to the cattlemen, who proposed to 
convert the sheep ranch into a cattle 
ranch and incorporated under the name, 
“The Callaghan Land and Pastoral Com- 
pany.” Prime mover in the change-over 
to cattle was Mr. Beals, a veteran cattle- 


Roping a horse for a change of mounts. This bunch is confined in a “rope corral.” 


lowing the example of an elder brother, 
Bryan, later mayor of San Antonio. 
After the war, in which young Charles 
served as a Confederate lieutenant, a 
friend, Judge Dwyer of San Antonio, 
offered to back him to the extent of 
$10,000 in gold; with this capital Calla- 
ghan set out to build his sheep ranch. 
There was some opposition to this on 
the part of cattlemen in the territory but 
he went ahead in spite of the objections. 


Mr. Callaghan died Dec. 20, 1874, when 
only 38 years old; at that time the ranch 
comprised 70,000 acres of land and over 
40,000 sheep. For 20 years thereafter 
the ranch continued under the able and 
forceful management of Col. Wm. R. 
Joneg, of Virginia, whom Charles had 
met while in the army. 


Originally there were large water 
holes on the creeks of the ranch which 
sufficed for watering the stock, but after 
a time freshets cut out these watering 
holes or filled them with sediment. Col- 
onel Jones, therefore, embarked on a 
program of building earthen “tanks.” 
At the time of the sale of the ranch to 
the new owners in 1908 there were 82 
such tanks; these have since been re- 
placed with modern concrete ones. 
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man, banker and shoe store operator 
who after the war was one of the first 
to sense the great prospects of the cattle 
industry, then just beginning to trail its 
immense longhorn herds northward from 
Texas. 


Mr. Coleman was made manager and 
promptly started further expansion pro- 
grams. These consisted of buying up 
about 100,000 acres on which leases had 
expired and been bid in by homestead- 
ers. It was a long-drawn process but 
necessary in order to get a solid block 
for cattle operation. Stock cows were 
installed with good bulls, producing 
calves and raising them for market. By 
1916 there were 5,000 cows, stocked pri- 
marily at first from the famous Kenedy 
and Burke ranches. 


Mr. Beals died in 1910; Mr. Ford, in 
1912. David T. Beals, Jr., a Yale under- 
graduate when his father died, took 
charge of the ranch. In 1923 Mr. Cole- 
man retired as manager and Joe B. Fin- 
ley, the present manager—a native of 
Valentine, Tex., and descended from a 
eattleman family—took over. Still ex- 
panding in a practical and sensible man- 
ner, the ranch is now completely free 
from debt and operating on a substantial 


and profitable basis. The company tp. 
day owns 218,500 acres of excellent 
range land. There are 31,500 acres under 
lease—making a total of 250,000 acres 
in one piece of land operated under 
company management. 


The presence of cacti and other thorny 
growth produces special problems jp 
handling cattle. In many places the 
brush growth has come over the prairies 
in comparatively recent years, but even 
where the brush is thick there is always 
plenty of mesquite grass, a coarse 
growth which the cattle eat eagerly 
when it is burned off and the green 
shoots appear. The brush also furnishes 
ample browse in most seasons and there 
is always the prickly pear to fall back 
on in periods of excessive drought. The 
pear either is burned to rid it of spines 
or run through a silage chopper, after 
which the cattle devour it with relish, 


The Callaghan land is largely flat, 
sandy in some places and at others brok- 
en by gravel hills. Much of it, however, 
is very fertile and if properly watered 
will yield almost any desired crop. Wild 
life abounds on the ranch and the deer 
population is estimated at around 10,000 
head. There are, in addition, game birds 
in abundance. Predatory animals are 
also numerous and a continuous war is 
being waged on them. 


Strong fences, kept in constant repair, 
are a feature of the Callaghan. None 
has less than four wires and some have 
as high as nine. All told, there are over 
450 miles of fencing on the ranch, which 
is divided into about 50 pastures and 
traps of various sizes. Some of the larg- 
er of these run as high as 15,000 acres. 
There are 17 sets of pens and chutes at 
strategic locations, 13 dipping vats and 
eight squeeze gates for branding, vacci- 
nating and dehorning. 

The Callaghan cowboys are all Mexi- 
can, with the exception of the foreman 
and an occasional hand. Many of these 
men have worked there all their lives; 
some were born on the ranch. 


Located in what was formerly tick- 
infested country, there was a long strug- 
gle to free the ranch, and others in the 
area, from the fever tick. That accom- 
plished, the tick is now very zealously 
guarded against. 


The “Swinging Eleven” brand was 
registered by the ranch in 1932 to re- 
place a more complicated design which 
was bad for the hide; the present brand 
is small and so placed that when the 
hide is tanned it can be cut out with 
little waste. 

(The foregoing material has been ex- 
cerpted from the book, “The Callaghan, 
Yesterday and Today,” by Paul I. Well- 
man.) 


DN 


The cover this month shows a herd of 
Callaghan Ranch cattle coming down 
from a brush section to water. The 
water trough in the right foreground is 
their objective but they are holding off 
because of the cameraman. 
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ARIZONA HEREFORD ASSOCIATION'S 


LITH ANNUAL 


ALL-STAR SELECTION SALE 
TUCSON, FEB. 3 


50 EN BULLS [To be sold in lots of 2 and 3) 
18 HALTER BULLS 
17 CHOICE HEIFERS 


Back of the All-Star Selection brand stand 10 years of one of the most concerted 
and effective herd building programs ever to take place in the range country. Ari- 
zona breeders have in the past decade established outstanding herds of the best 
blood-lines in America. They have vied with one another almost heedless of the cost 
to procure the best foundation stock obtainable. They have been encouraged in 
their endeavors by the increasing insistence of the range cattlemen for replacement 
of improved modern type. 


Realizing that the responsibility for meeting the growing demand for better bred 
Herefords rests largely upon their ability to produce seed stock of the highest merit, 
the Arizona breeders have taken a further step to insure that only animals of ac- 
cepted worth be placed in their consignment sale. Their association has adopted a 
rule strictly adhered to that all animals nominated for the consignment sale must 
pass the scrutiny of a sifting committee of the most critical and competent judges. 
Hence, the reason and justification for designating the Arizona All-Star Selection 


- Program 
TUCSON LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Feb. 1—Cattle Judging 

Feb. 2—Horse Judging 

Feb. 3—Hereford Sale 

Feb. 4—World Champion Quarter-Horse Races 
Judge—A. E. Darlow, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Auctioneer—A. W. Thompson 


Sale Manager—E. B. Stanley, University of Arizona 
Show Secretary—Henry Boice, Tucson 











































































































































































































Mexico's Cattle Industry 


By ESTHER H. JOHNSON 


OST OF THE CATTLE THAT 

graze on Mexico’s northern range 
lands are of the beef type and have 
been bred up through the use of pure- 
bred bulls, principally Herefords. Cur- 
rent estimates are that 60 per cent of 
the cattle in the states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora are practically purebred 
Herefords, The owners of many of these 
northern ranches originally came from 
the United States or have spent con- 
siderable time in the United States, thus 
becoming familiar with breeding prac- 
tices here and the qualities desired by 
the United States market. 

On many ranches definite breeding 
and management programs are followed. 
Calves are usually dropped in Febru- 
ary, March and April. Some of them 
are vaccinated when they are only a 
few weeks old; all cGehorning, castrat- 
ing, branding and vaccinating usually 
takes place before fall. Then, by early 
winter and spring they are ready for 
export as feeder cattle. In order to 
carry out such a controlled breeding 
program, ranches are fenced and the 
bulls kept separate during certain 
months. On some of the better ranches 
even the female cattle of different ages 
are kept separate. 

Pasture for cattle in Mexico varies 
from luxuriant cultivated grasses to the 
more or less woody types of vegetation. 
The grama grasses comprise the most 
important native forage but numerous 
other types are also found. One of the 
most important shrubs and dry-climate 





plants is mesquite. During the dry sea- 
son some cattle get their entire nourish- 
ment from mesquite and similar. plants. 
Although the number of pasture acres 
required per head varies in different 
parts of Mexico, the usual carrying 
capacity of much of the land in the 
central and northern parts of the coun- 
try is one head on 10 acres or more. 


Marketing Requirements 

During the past five years, from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of all cattle produced 
in Mexico have been exported, largely 
to the United States. The customary 
practice in carrying on this export trade 
is for the ranchers in the northern 
part of the country to maintain con- 
tacts with prospective buyers in the 
United States, who look to these ranch- 
ers for cattle supplies. Smaller pro- 
ducers often sell to special buyers who 
make a business of buying the stock 
from the smaller ranches, These buyers 
assume the responsibility of transport- 
ing the cattle across the border and 
selling them to United States buyers. 


The man who sells cattle in export 
trade must obtain certain documents and 
permits from the Mexican authorities 
before shipment is made. When the 
cattle arrive at the border they are in- 
spected by both Mexican and United 


* This is a continuation of a consular report 
by Mervin G. Smith, American Embassy, Mexico 
City, as summarized by Esther H. Johnson in 
Agriculture in the Americas. 


A herd of ejido-owned criollo cattle in the state of Mexico. 
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States veterinarians. If the animals 
are found to warrant a clean bill of 
health, a proper certificate is issued, 
If scabies is detected, the animals must 
be dipped in a solution of lime sulphur, 
If they have fever ticks or come from 
an infested area, they are dipped, be. 
fore entry, in an arsenical solution. 


A customhouse inspector checks the 
number of cattle at the border and 
makes out appropriate forms for pay. 
ing the customs charges, including in- 
spection fees, export tax, etc. The cus- 
toms broker pays the expenses, after 
which a certificate for passing the 
cattle across the border is issued by the 
Mexican customs officials. As soon as 
the cattle have been driven on foot or 
transported by rail across the border, as 
the case may be, a United States cus. 
toms broker takes charge of them. If 
considered necessary by the United 
States veterinarian inspectors, the ani- 
mals are dipped again on this side, 


Two Types of Entry 

Cattle are imported from Mexico un- 
der two types of entry, known in the 
vernacular of the industry as consump- 
tion entry and bonded entry. Under the 
so-called consumption entry a consump- 
tion-entry bond must be posted with the 
customs officials when the cattle are 
entered. This bond is based on the 
value of the cattle plus the duty and 
serves as a guarantee against any ir- 
regularities in weight or other matters 
pertaining to entry. 

Under a bonded, or warehouse. entry 
a bond is posted with the customhouse 
amounting to twice the amount of the 
duty and, regardless of when paid, is 
based on weight at the time of entry. 
Under this arrangement the cattle can 
be put in a bonded pasture for as long 
as three years. If an owner wants to 
sell some cattle from this bonded pas- 
ture, he can do so by paying the re- 
quired duty. Before the cattle are sold, 
however, they must be inspected again 
and counted by customs inspectors, which 
procedure is required also when cattle 
are transferred from one bonded pas- 
ture to another. 


The bulk of Mexican cattle entering 
the United States are young male anl- 
mals, usually between one and two years 
of age and weighing between 200 and 
700 pounds, The exportation of female 
stock has been discouraged for some 
time by the imposition of an export tax 
of $4.12 a head for females less than 
six years old. 


High prices in the United States, the 
agreement of Jan. 31, 1943, reducing the 
United States import duty on all cattle, 
and the increased wartime demand for 
beef resulted in a greatly accelerated 
movement of cattle across the border 
the first six months of 1943, Some even 
came from the central states which nor- 
mally supply Mexico City. In an effort 
to slow down this movement the Mexican 
government in June, 1943, imposed an 
xport quota of 500,000 head for that 
calendar year. This quantity, however, 
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PROCESSOR.... 


Providing a Market for Livestock 
and Meat for the Nation 


Meat Packing is the manufacturing link in 
the livestock producer-meat consumer chain. 
It processes and distributes the vital, ““main- 
stay food” of our nation. There are over 
3,500 meat packing plants working on this 
job. Their products are worth more than the 
product of any other single manufacturing 
industry in our country. 


Meat Packers perform many services. For 
nearly five million livestock producers, they 
provide a ready and highly competitive cash 
market for meat animals. They convert these 
meat animals into hundreds of meat prod- 
ucts and by-products with the efficiency and 
economy that have come with pioneering and 
long experience in mass production. Meat 
Packing has long been recognized as a 
Model of Mass Production Efficiency. 


RANCHER 
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* + PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER 
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Meat is a highly perishable food. Meat 
animals are not always marketed where the 
meat is needed. Yet, the Meat Packing In- 
dustry—through its scientific processes and 
its highly developed system of distribution 
—provides wholesome, tasty and nutritious 
meats to our people, all the time and every- 
where. Research to improve its products, to 
create new products and to find better uses 
for everything coming from the slaughter of 
meat animals—together with its extensive 
programs for the promotion of meat—has 
brought incalculable benefits to the Live 
Stock and Meat Industry. 

Wilson & Co. is proud to be a part of this 
important segment of the Live Stock and 
Meat Industry. In the performance of our 
essential services, we shall continue to be 


guided, as always, by OUR IDEAL. 


FARMER COUNTY AGENT VETERINARIAN “RURAL YOUTH TRANSPORTATION MARKETINGAGENT PROCESSOR 


SERVICE 


OUR IDEAL 

To make well and to trade 
fairly. To profit not alone 
in dollars but in the good 
will of those with whom 
we deal. To correct our 
errors. To improve our 
opportunities and to rear 
from the daily work a 
structure which shall be 
known for all that is best 
in business. 


WILSON & Co. 
\"/ inc. Vs 
MEAT PACKERS AND 
PROVISIONERS 


Chicago « Kansas City 
Oklahoma City « Los Angeles 
Cedar Rapids ¢ Omaha 
Albertlea *« New York 


RETAILER 


AND MUTUAL BENEFIT: - 
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is not greatly different from normal 
exports, the 1938-42 annual average 
being about 465,000 head. An announce- 
ment from Mexico City on Dec. 25, 1943, 
stated that the quota of 500,000 would 
again apply in 1944, 


Production for Domestic Use 

Cattle for Mexico’s domestic market 
are produced on a wide variety of farms 
and ranches, by people living in towns 
and villages, and by ‘“‘ejidos,’”’ which in 
Mexico are agrarian communities each 
consisting of 20 or more individuals to 
whom the government has given limited 
ownership of land. 

On most of the ranches in the central, 
southern and coastal regions the cattle 
are raised and fattened on the same 
ranch. This is not true in the Huasteca 
area, where pasture is more abundant 
than in any other part of Mexico. On 
the better land of this area only one 


to one and one-half acres are required 
per cow. A common practice is to pur- 
chase two- to four-year-old cattle in 
other areas and bring them to this rich 
pasture for fattening for a period of 
six months to a year. 


About 25 per cent of Mexico’s cattle 
are produced on ejidos and are mostly 
of the so-called corriente (common) or 
criollo (native) type. Some progress is 
being made to breed these cattle up by 
the use of Brahma bulls. At the pres- 
ent time the Nueva Italia Ejido, one of 
the larger ejidos in Mexico, uses 20 
purebred Brahma bulls because this 
breed is more resistant to the fever tick 
than other breeds. 

The Nueva Italia Ejido consists of 
80,000 acres, of which 25,000 are under 
irrigation and 7,000 under non-irrigated 
cultivation, about 30,000 acres are level 
pasture land, and 18,000 acres are moun- 





RECESS ON THE LONE PRAIRIE 





A restful shot from the Wyoming range, caught by the camera of C. J. Belden, 
who has furnished many a fine picture for PRODUCER pages. 
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tainous range. There are about 10,000 
head of cattle on this ejido. The bull 
calves are not castrated until two or 
three years of age and there is little 
vaccination except for blackleg, 

Ranch owners who receive “certifj- 
cates of inaffectibility” are obligated 
among other things to pay a tax amount. 
ing to 2 per cent of each year’s calf 
crop, payment to be made in bull calves, 
These certificates guarantee the ranch- 
ers freedom from expropriation of their 
lands for a period of 25 years. The 
government distributes these calves 
among the ejidos in an effort toward 
breed improvement. 

Some of the cattle from the large 
ejidos are taken to slaughterhouses in 
the state of Michoacan, but a large 
portion of them are bought for con- 
sumption in Mexico City. Cattle on 
smaller tracts of land and those raised 
by people living in towns and villages 
are primarily for dairy purposes but 
they eventually go to the slaughterhouse, 
On some of the ejidos the same cattle 
are used for work, milk and finally for 
beef purposes. Only a few animals are 
kept for the production of prime beef, 

Most of the cattle marketed in Mex- 
ico City are transported by rail. Re- 
cently, however, the railroads have had 
more than they could handle, requiring 
more cattle to, be driven to Mexico City 
on foot, some from as far off as the 
Huasteca area, a distance of around 150 
miles. Truck transportation is used but 
little. Many of the larger ranchers 
bring their own cattle to market, slaugh- 
ter them and sell directly to meat shops. 
Another common means of getting meat 
to the consumer is for buyers to go out 
in the country and buy from ranchers 
for the larger markets. 

Each political division of Mexico has 
its health department. In the Federai 
District the health department maintains 
at the slaughterhouses inspectors who 
usually are graduates of the veterinary 
school of the University of Mexico. In- 
speetors are also maintained at meat 
shops and markets where the meat is 
sold. The lack of preservation of meat 
through refrigeration is a major prob- 
lem and one that needs consideration. 
There is a refrigeration plant at the 
general slaughterhouse in the Federal 
District but it is not used entirely for 
meat, 

The future of the Mexican cattle in- 
dustry looks bright. Prices for livestock 
are at a high level and demand is brisk. 
Livestock men are aware of these cil- 
cumstances and they also realize that 
to make the best of them better breed- 
ing, feeding and management practices 
are essential. The past four or five 
years have been relatively profitable 
ones for Mexican cattlemen and many 
of them are now financially able to 
effect improvements. Progress along 
this line, however, has been retarded 
because of war-created shortages of 
critical materials, such as barbed wire 
for fencing and equipment for better 
watering systems. 

There seems to be general agreement 
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that more fencing is needed to facilitate 
sntrolled breeding, to prevent cattle 
from straying on the highways, and to 
lessen mortality caused by cattle graz- 
ing on poisonous plants. Watering sys- 
tems need to be developed, particularly 
in the northern part of the country 
yhere drought is an annual hazard. 
greed improvement is another positive 
means of developing Mexico’s cattle in- 
justry. A large proportion of the cattle 
ye now grade stock, and many cattle- 
men believe they could profit by insti- 
tuting herd-improvement programs. In 
this connection, however, the principal 
yeed is to find types of beef cattle that 
are adapted to each area, 

There are indications that efforts are 
being made both by the Mexican gov- 
emment and individuals to overcome 
these difficulties. Much progress has 
iaready been made in disease control 
and an efficient corps of veterinarians 
is working to make such control even 
nore effective. Breed and pasture im- 
jprovement is a long-time project but is 
Ireceiving attention. All of these im- 
provements, combined with a more effi- 
tient organization of the domestic mar- 
ket, point to a bright future for the 
Mexican cattle industry. 









































VACCINATION LESSENS 
BANG'S DISEASE THREAT 
SAYS BAI CHIEF 


EMBERS OF THE UNITED 
“2 States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ation in convention at Chicago were 
told by Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the 
bureau of Animal Industry, that vacci- 
mation against bovine brucellosis, or 
Bang’s disease, is hastening the suppres- 
sion of this costly cattle malady. 
Adult Vaccination 


Recent research, he said, has shown 
that vaccination is as effective in adult 
tattle as in calves and that the vacci- 
ation of entire herds has given good 
results in stopping the spread of the 
infection. This procedure is of special 
advantage in beef herds in which calf 
production is the principal requirement, 
and in the so-called “problem herds” 
where other methods of control have 
failed, 

_ The main disadvantage of vaccination 
Is its interference with the normal re- 
ations to the diagnostic blood test 
vhich is the basis of brucellosis eradica- 
‘on under the control program. In 
alves the interfering effects usually 
‘ast a few months and seldom over a 
year, but in older cattle they may per- 
‘ist for long periods. 


Dr. Miller urged close cooperation be- 
tween herd owners and state livestock 
officials so that the method of control 
best suited for individual cases may be 
‘mployed, the choice being commonly 
influenced by the degrees of past and 
present infection, size and type of herd, 
management facilities and possible ex- 
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posure to infection from other premises 
in the neighborhood. 


Owing to variable conditions and 
types of cattle raising in different 
states the BAI does not recommend one 
fixed plan. Rather, Dr. Miller said, it 
has provided several from which states 
may make selections. They are (1) the 
test-and-slaughter plan, (2) test-and 
slaughter with calfhood vaccination and 
(3) test-and-retention of reactors, with 
calfhood vaccination. 

The BAI chief recommended that the 
interstate movement of animals not 
more than 18 months of age, vaccinated 
as calves, be permitted without test if 
they are properly identified and accom- 
panied by official certificate of vacci- 
nation. 


FROZEN FOODS 


thousands of commercial 


successfully. 


NATIONAL WESTERN 


STOCK SHOW — HORSE SHOW — RODEO 
and SOMETHING NEW: 


The First Annual Rocky Mountain 
QUARTER-HORSE FUTURITY SALE 


DENVER... JAN. 13-21, 1949 


Immediately Following American National Convention 


EVERYTHING TO INTEREST THE 
STOCKMAN: FEEDER AND REGIS- 
TERED CATTLE AUCTIONS; CAR- 
LOAD BULLS; JUNIOR BABY BEEF; 
BARROWS; FAT WETHER SHOW. 
THRILLING RODEO EVENTS 


Don't Miss the Show of the Year— 
Featuring Sales, Exhibits, 
Entertainment 


NATIONAL WESTERN 
STOCK SHOW 





JOHN T. CAINE III, Manager 
UNION STOCK YARDS, DENVER 





Speaking before the American Society 
of Animal Production in annual meeting 
at Chicago, K. F. Warner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said that more than 
1,500,000 families are enjoying home- 
grown locally frozen food from the 5,- 
300 locker plants now operating in the 
48 states. In addition, he mentioned the 
outlets for 
quick frozen food which are pouring out 
large amounts of such foods for con- 
sumers’ tables. Mr. Warner pointed out 
that though there are still problems to 
be met and solved in adapting frozen 
foods to the various needs, the nation is 
beginning to acquire the necessary ex- 
perience for distributing the commodities 


bo 


Washington Notes 


Things were happening on the various 
fronts in the beef business as the year 
drew to a close. Many of New York’s 
1,200 retail butchers were declaring a 
“holiday” because they felt that OPA 
enforcement of its regulations were un- 
bending beyond necessity; that huge 
amounts of the choicest meats were go- 
ing to luxury restaurants and that they, 
the dealers, were the victims of a 
Squeeze between fixed retail ceilings 
and illegally rising wholesale prices. 
OPA felt the occasion called for a ceil- 
ing on live animals, which they threat- 
ened to impose, the rumor being that 
$17.50 would be the figure. 

At year end representatives of the 
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cattle industry met in Chicago to confer 
with OPA officials in the matter. These 
included President A. D. Brownfield of 
the American National and Secretary 
F. E. Mollin; Will J. Miller, secretary of 
the Kansas Livestock Association, and 
Judge Joe G. Montague, attorney for the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association. Position of the American 
National is explained in this paragraph 
from a release issued by F. E. Mollin: 


“Beef supplies are expected to be not 
much different from a year ago but 
there will be much less pork, while the 
army needs are to be much greater as 
indicated by raised set-aside orders. 
ANLSA recommends that if OPA in- 
sists on action which will discourage 
feeders and tend to decrease beef supply, 
public warning should be issued and OPA 
must be prepared to accept full responsi- 


It Takes MONEY to 
Be a SUCCESSFUL Stockman 


Your opportunities in the livestock industry are dependent 
largely upon your ability to obtain adequate bank credit, at interest 
rates which will permit profitable development of your business. 


An understanding of your problems, a friendly attitude, and a 
sincere desire to contribute to the growth of your industry, are the 
factors which should influence you most in the selection of your 


banker. 


We believe that such an attitude is reflected in the policy of 


the “Central.” 


Interest rates and conditions of loan repayment are now such 
as to encourage growth and expansion in this area. 


The volume of our deposits reflected in ever-growing resources, 
speaks louder than words of the West’s new confidence in this 


broad new policy. 


Catering to the needs of the State’s leading industry, 


we offer you: 


@ Adequate and complete commercial 


banking service. 
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@ Advice and counsel on farm and livestock financing. 


@ Rates and terms designed to meet all legitimate finan- 
cial needs of the industry. 


Stockmen are cordially invited to visit or write to the manager 
of our farm and livestock department, Henry D. “Hank” Mitchell. 
All inquiries, either at the bank or by mail, will receive friendly and 
confidential attention. 


Central Bank & Trust Co. 


15TH & ARAPAHOE STS. DENVER, COLO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
: MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Yes...you CAN 
buy happiness 


| “aera year slipped by! My, how short 
they're getting. ‘Some Day” used to be way 
in the future. Not so much time left now. Wiil the 
children miss their “Some Day” too? Not if | can 
help it, they won't! 


* * ” 


You can help it. You can buy a richer share of 
future happiness for your children as surely 
and as easily as you’d buy a bag of seed. You 
have this opportunity today, which your pat- 
ents did not have. Don’t let it slip by. 


Now, while income is high, start to assure 
your children of a happier future by building 
an education-fund through] a regular pro- 
gram of War Bond buying. The Bonds you 
buy today are more than just “savings. 
They are a solid contribution to the future of 
all American prosperity, including the farm- 
er’s. They are the best and safest investment 
in the world. 


And remember that every dollar you invest 
in War Bonds brings victory nearer. Our boys 
are still dying on foreign shores. The money 
you put into War Bonds buys food, equip- 
ment, clothing, transports, gasoline, bombers, 
tanks—all the things they need for victory: 
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The more materiel they have, the fewerf] 


American lives will be lost. Buy more and 


bigger War Bonds; it is a privilege you are i 


lucky to have. Do it now—while you think 
of it. 


American Cattle Producer 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— 
prepared under auspices of Treasury Department 
and War Advertising Council 
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tility in the matter. Effective control 
wer black markets is through increased 
supply. A proper adjustment of beef 
wilings would encourage feeders and 
inrease supply at this critical time.” 
In opposition are these arguments, 
oo: that such ceilings are not enforce- 
ible because of the wide variance in 
sts of production, lack of uniformity 
in animals, etc.; because the regular 
orderly flow of cattle to market based 
m price would have to give way to 
added measures of compulsion and allo- 
ation among packers; because further 
jlack market operations would develop 
on beef, with subsequent loss of valu- 
able by-products. It is agreed that sub- 
idies have failed notably to solve any 
of the problems which have reached 
the present aggravated state. 















Income Tax. Two major changes to 
be remembered in connection with the 
sew income tax law as it affects farm- 
es: Persons making at least two-thirds 
if their gross income from farming 
nust file a declaration of estimated in- 
ome by Jan. 15 but may wait until 
March 15 to make the final return. If, 
however, the farmer files his final re- 
tun on Jan 15, no further, or earlier, 
return need to be filed. The other 
change concerns the requirement that 
every individual having a gross income 
of $500 or more must file a return. This 
sipulation applies to minor children as 
well, even if the child’s income goes to 
the parents. 
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Rationing. OPA has returned 85 per 
cent of all meat cuts to the ration list, 
including utility grade beef, better 
grades and cuts of veal, bacon, pork 
shoulders, spare ribs, beef and veal liver, 
and some sausage. 
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a system of social security for hired 
farm laborers. Under the terms of the 
plan, an employee would have 7 
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the best commercial herds. 


cent deducted from his salary, while 
the farm employer would be taxed an 
additional 6 or 7 per cent to give the 
$100-a-month helper a $12 or $13 social 
security payment per month... . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has signed a bill freezing 
pay roll taxes for social security pur- 
poses at 1 per cent for another year. 


Jackson Hole. As the PRopUCER goes 
to press, the Senate has passed and sent 
to the White House the Barrett bill to 
abolish the 222,000-acre Jackson Hole 
National Monument in Wyoming set up 
by presidential order last March. The 
President refused to sign the bill. 


Blacksmith on Wheels 
A RECENT publication of the Horse 

and Mule Association of America, 
Inc., is called “The Smithy Takes to the 
Road.” One of the traveling smithies 
mentioned in the booklet is H. D. “Red” 
Houser of Columbus, Ohio, one of the 
skilled farriers of his home state and a 
man of long experience. 

Speaking recently before the Horse 
and Mule Association at Chicago, Mr. 
Houser interestingly pointed up the fac- 
tors which led him to enter the ex- 
tended phase of his career as a black- 
smith who, in the winter of 1936, found 
himself out of a job and very nearly out 
of cash. In four years as the city 
horse-shoer, he explains, many farmers 
had come into his shop and asked him 
to go out to their farms for the purpose 
of shoeing their horses. It was from this 
that the idea of a traveling shop stem- 
med when conditions turned from bad to 
worse. 

Says Mr. Houser, “I equipped a small 
trailer, hand-made, and loaded a home- 
made firebox in it, anvil, five pounds of 
nails and six pairs of shoes. I also 
thought I would have time to sell harness 
on the side, so I obtained the agency for 
a well-known farm harness and began 
visiting farmers. From the start I was 


per greeted with all the work I could do and 
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I was compelled to give up the idea of 
selling harness as I had no time to call 
on a prospect.” 

The four-wheeled anvilman believes it 
is his important need to tell the farmer 
what it means to a colt or a work horse 
to be properly shod, and he is proud of 
the friendly relationships he has built 
up with his patrons. “I believe,” he 
states, “there is an opening in every 
county seat town in all the central states 
for a traveling horse-shoer, and can think 
of no more worthy trade today or to- 
morrow. I explain to a saddle horse 
owner what a good long foot does to a 
colt and how to develop a good straight 
trot first, and he can always perfect 
the other gaits. I say to a saddle horse 
owner what it means to a colt the first 
year of its life to keep the front shoes 
on it and how a long foot in front makes 
a colt learn to use its shoulders and will 
help to develop a straight trot and to 
keep the colt from winging. If this is 
done carefully, it will mean a much bet- 
ter horse at maturity. I am speaking 
about getting colts ready for show in 
the show horse business. 

“To the draft horseman or purebred 
breeder, I try to show what I can do to 
a colt the first year of its life by keep- 
ing its feet trimmed properly, especially 
the hind feet that usually get high on 
the inside and short on the toes. This 
causes them to grow a crooked hock 
joint, and it is hard to correct after those 
bones are set—but when young they can 
be helped. 

Mr. Houser has his headquarters in a 
shop at the Columbus stockyards. On 
horse sale day, Fridays, farmers and 
horse owners are able to get in touch 
with him there to arrange for work. In 
the trailer which “Red” now uses, and 
which was built at a cost of about $700, 
there are a built-in forge, heavy anvil, 
large vise, emery wheel, stand and mo- 
tor. 

At 56, he is an excellent example of 
the fine physical condition which has 
resulted from the kind of life he leads. 
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Notes on Group Activities 





Members of the Madera County Cattle- 
men’s Association met Nov. 4 at Madera, 
Calif., and re-elected all officers and the 
board of directors. John O’Neal will 
serve his third term as president; Clay 
Thompson is_ vice-president; Kenneth 
Wagnon, secretary. Board members, re- 
elected by acclamation, are Wm. Nut- 
grass, Harvey Russell, Lindsay Wright, 
3rooke Mordecai and Jean Mallory. 


An item in California Cattleman indi- 
cates that greater than usual interest 
has been demonstrated by cattlemen in 
local, state and national matters by their 
record-breaking attendance of numerous 
county meetings held in California dur- 
ing the past few months. Topics under 
discussion at the various sessions in- 
cluded questions on legislation, govern- 
ment regulations, livestock numbers, 
feed supplies, marketing conditions, 
slaughterhouse manpower, brand inspec- 
tion, transportation, taxes and post-war 
adjustments in the industry. 





The Fresno County Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation on Dec. 2 re-elected all its offi- 
cers and the board of directors, in annual] 
meeting at Sanger, Calif. The list of 
officials includes: Sig Hobler, president; 
Edwin Simpson, vice-president; R. O. 
Johnson, secretary. All three of these 
men are from Sanger. Members of the 


Don't 
Risk Losses... 
LET'S 
WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 






HERE'S ONE THING CUTTER VACCINES 
WON'T PROTECT YOU FROM, 
YOU YOUNG HELLION! 


Don STOCKIoN—- 


board are J. W. Simpson, J. E. O’Neill, 
C. M. Baker, W. B. Weldon and W. O. 
Blasingame. 


Jim Gill, Whon, Tex., and A. G. Rolfe, 
Poolesville, Md., have been chosen presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of 
the National Polled Hereford Associa- 
tion. The election took place at the 
recent annual convention in Atlanta, Ga. 


W. Alan McGregor of Andelot Stock 
Farm, Worton, Md., has been named to 
preside over the American Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association. He suc- 
ceeds Otto G. Nobie of Davenport, Ia. 
Julius G. Clark of Lexington, Ky., is the 
new vice-president. 

In session for the 78th annual meet- 
ing at Winston-Salem, N. C., the Na- 
tional Grange adopted a platform which 
included the following points: A convic- 
tion that the American farmer is entitled 
to the American market to the extent of 
his ability to supply it; a parity formula 
which would include farmers’ labor costs; 
the extension of social security to in- 
clude farmers and farm workers; agri- 
cultural representation in agencies au- 
thorized to make trade agreements; the 
right of Congress to revoke any trade 
agreement within a reasonable length of 
time after its adoption. The Grange 


























recorded its opposition to the continua. 
tion of interstate trade barriers and {, 
subsidies in lieu of fair prices. 


Members of the National Farmer 
Union, in recent convention at Denye 
framed a proposal asking that Congress 
make all farmers “partners” of the gov- 
ernment on a basis of yearly contracts 
that would guarantee for themselves anj 
all working members of their families 
wages of not less than 60 cents an how. 
Under the plan, all hired farm labo; 
would also receive such payment. 


In session at Chicago, the Americay 
Farm Bureau has gone on record as 
favoring the retention of farm parity 
prices post-war. It is anticipated that in 
the period following the war there wijj 
be huge farm product surpluses with 
decreasing demand. Also recommended 
by the federation was an international 
trade conference, to be held “for pur- 
poses of attempting to lower trade bar- 
riers among all nations and to discour- 
age creation of additional ones.” The 
delegates reaffirmed, also, support of 
the AAA and urged price stabilization 
by means of mandatory commodity loans 
for basic commodities and price supports 
for non-basic commodities. 


Conclusions reached at the Chicago 
meeting of the Horse and Mule Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., in December, show 
that while horses are down somewhat in 
numbers and price due to shortage of 
farm labor, they are far from being 


But when it comes to 
protecting the little devil from 
disease, such products as 
Blacklegol, Charbonol, and 
Pelmenal really do the job, 


Aluminum hydroxide 
adsorption makes these vaccines 
act like repeated doses of 
ordinary bacterins. The vaccine 
is held in the animal's tissues 
and released slowly, assuring 
that not a single drop will be lost 
before it has its effect, Insist 
on Cutter Products— get peak 
protection for your animals! 


CUTTER Laboratories ¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 1897 
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jown and out. There are still 9,330,000 
horses and 3,559,000 mules on farms. 


L. Russell Kelce of Kansas City, Mo., 

's the new president of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, follow- 
ing a meeting held at Chicago during 
the recent market stock show. F. W. 
Hubbell, Des Moines, Ia., will serve as 
vice-president; Clinton K. Tomson of 
Chicago, as secretary, and P. K. Groves 
ys assistant secretary and registrar. 


Following is a list of the newly elected 
fficers of the American Society of Ani- 
nal Production: Dr. A. D. Weber, Kan- 
sas State College, president; W. A. 
Craft, Ames, Ia., vice-president; W. V. 
Lambert, Purdue University, secretary- 
treasurer by re-election. 


Dr. C. U. Duckworth, Sacramento, Cal., 
was made president of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association at that 
sroup’s recent annual meeting in Chi- 
ago. Dr. Duckworth has named F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, as a mem- 
ber of the sanitary organization’s com- 
mittee on laws and regulations. 


Officers re-elected at the Benewah 
Cattlemen’s Association meeting at St. 
Maries, Ida., in late November were 
Chas. Doupe, DeSmet, president, and 
(. C. Vanderpoel, St. Maries, secretary. 
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Kenneth Flournoy was elected presi- 
dent of the Modoc County Cattlemen’s 
Association at that group’s annual con- 
vention in Alturas, Calif., to succeed 
Fred Ash. Herman Weber will serve as 
secretary, and all members of the board 
of directors received unanimous re-elec- 
tions. Members voted for a continuance 
of the calf plan method of supporting 
the county, state and national associa- 
tion work. 

Bert Decker, president; Ward Sewell, 
vice-president, and Wesley Jenkins, sec- 
retary-treasurer, were renamed to their 
respective offices in the Idaho County 
Livestock Association at that organiza- 
tion’s meeting at Grangeville, Ida., on 
Nov. 25. Resolutions adopted at the 
meeting asked forest officials to permit 
controlled burning where there are fire 
hazards on public lands and requested a 
program of elimination of noxious weeds 
along right of ways, streets, etc. 


Officers named at the Meagher County 
Livestock Association meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs Dec. 2 were Tom F. 
Adams, White Sulphur Springs, presi- 
dent; Claude Kiff, Ringling, vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter Donohue, White Sul- 
phur Springs, secretary-treasurer. 


With arrangements nearly complete 
for the American National convention at 
Denver, Jan. 11-13, 1945, indications 
point to a record attendance. 


Pa de) 


Vee 


| Secretary Reports 
By F.E.M.—_ 


Many records are being broken this 
year. August cattle and calf slaughter 
was the highest of any month on record 
but August only held the record for two 
months. October was far above it. 


Federally inspected cattle slaughter 
for August, September and October was 
20 per cent above same months last 
year. Calf slaughter was 49% per cent 
above. November figures are not com- 
plete, but shipments are still running 
strong and are above a year ago. August, 
September and October cattle and calf 
slaughter, federally inspected, equals to 
38.57 per cent of the entire federally in- 
spected slaughter in 1948. 


The utility beef program was a de- 
cided success. Despite heavy marketing 
shown above, packers at times even dur- 
ing these periods of heavy receipts were 
unable to fill the sharply increased de- 
mands for this product. 

Utility beef in August, 1943, accounted 
for 15 per cent of total beef graded; in 
August, 1944, 22.5 per cent; in Septem- 
ber, 1948, 17.1 per cent; in September, 
1944, 24 per cent. October figures are not 
available but no doubt will show similar 
increase. Thus far it is the greatest 
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Tomorrow's airplane will arise from today's 


—possessed of greater speed, practicabil- 
ity; setting new standards. 


A touch of tomorrow will be evident in your 
herd if it is based on the new standards set 
by Thornton's TRIUMPHANT TYPE. 














volume of utility beef ever handled. A ing program and with coming events 


good job was done with it. (post-war) that are already casting their 
natin shadows before them. You will find the 
While in Chicago, President Brown- meeting of interest. 
field, Vice-president A. A. Smith and ie 
Secretary Mollin made a very pleasant Decided interest in the matter of uni- 


call upon B. H. Heide, manager of the form sanitary regulations was shown at 
International Livestock Exposition. He the annual meeting of the United States 
had just concluded a successful 4-H Club Live Stock Sanitary Association. Presi- 
and fat-stock and feeder show but is dent Sutton of the association strongly 
looking ahead to the time, which he urged the need for more uniformity; 
hopes is not far off, when the govern- Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the BAI, 
ment will release the International show recommended that interstate shipment of 
building and permit him to go ahead on calves under 18 months of age vac- 
a full-space basis. cinated for Bang’s disease be permitted. 


Early rains in California have stimu- ° 
lated demand for stocker and feeder Foot Health Vital 
steers. Rain is still the most important 
factor in the cattle business ... even In Care of Horses 
OPA cannot control that. a HEALTHY FEET IS 
Oe ae of first importance to horsemen. 
Advance registrations indicate a well ‘No foot, no horse” is an adage as old 
attended convention in Denver, Jan. 11- as man’s knowledge of horses and mules. 
13. The cattle industry is doing its full Figure 1, plate 1 shows correct posi- 


share in the war effort. The convention § tion of front legs; figure 17, plate IV, 
program will deal with the 1945 market- correct position of hind legs; figure b, 
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Plate I—Front View of Fore Limbs. 
























Plate Il1]—O—coffin bone; X—short pastern bone; Y—long 

pastern bone; Z—cannon bone. (a) toe too long; (b) correct 

shaped foot: (c) heel too long. Bottom a and c should be 
trimmed to dotted line. 











































place III, correct position of pastern ang 
foot from side. Other figures in each 
plate show most common faults, A horse 
that has correct position of legs and fee 
usually will travel straight and weg 
level his unshod hoofs, or shoes when 
shod, providing due care is exercised t, 
rasp his feet level every four to six 





oe especially throughout his growing P s 
period. su ; 

In trimming the feet of animals hay. at “4 
ing faulty position of legs and feet, the il a “ 
front feet should be leveled on the bot. viously : 
tom with a rasp until they approach the se 
position shown in figure 1, plate I: the (ee 
hind feet, till they are like figure lf, a 
plate IV. This means that the long side ye 
of the hoof is gradually shortened, over J.’ ,!. = 
a period of months, until the foot i, =” 
level, or as nearly so as the leg will per. Among 
mit. From the side the foot should ap. pearing P! 
pear as in b, plate III. raise WaS 

Dr. John W. Adams, professor of sur. ong 
gery and lecturer on horseshoeing, Vet- 1” the A 
erinary College, University of Pennsyl- tional ae 
vania, in a monograph written for the og 
Department of Agriculture says of the aa , 


profile (side) view of legs and feet: 


no fect of th 
“Raising the heel or shortening the . 


: : prices of 
toe not only tilts the coffin bone for- | wvitably b 
ward and makes the hoof stand steeper }.» and re 
at the toe, but slackens the tendon that 
» | Mr. Bo 
attaches to the under surface of the cof- shin 
fin bone and, therefore, allows the fet- ae’ 
lock joint to sink downward and back- es 





ward and the long pastern to assume a 


more nearly horizontal position. The a 
foot axis, viewed from one side, is now Sa - 
broken forward; that is, the long pas- sie frelg 
tern is less steep than the toe, and the | 
heels are either too long or the toe is 
too short (c, plate III). On the other } WOOL 
hand, raising the toe or lowering the 
heels of a foot with a straight foot-axis ] (Charle, 
not only tilts the coffin bone backward | tation ra 
and renders the toe more nearly hori-| wpa, 
zontal but tenses the tendon, which then | that an j 
forces the fetlock joint forward, causing | ment is 
the long pastern to stand steeper. The f structure 
foot-axis, seen from one side, is NOW J woo] fre 
broken backward—an indication that the ] attacked 
toe is relatively too long or that the } departm 
a are relatively too low (a, plate | structure 
; on a hi 
“All parts of the hoof grow down- ? 
ward and forward with equal rapidity, ANE 
the rate of growth being largely de- 
pendent upon the amount of blood sup- Piatt 
plied to the pododern, or ‘quick.’ Abun- } "W cas 
dant and regular exercise, good groom- | the s 
ing, moistness and suppleness of the | *Xcellen 
hoof, going barefoot, plenty of good tion of 
feed, and at proper intervals removing has bec 
the overgrowth of hoof and regulating harvest 
the bearing surface by increasing the the see 
volume and improving the quality of the 1936 th 
blood flowing into the pododern, favor pounds 
the rapid growth of horn of good qual- mostly 
ity; while lack of exercise, dryness of 
the horn, and excessive length of the | Weste 
hoof hinder growth.” eo 
Horses and mules used on stony land, is: 
gravel roads, or hard surfaced roads 495 
must be kept shod to render satisfactory Jock : 
service. This should be done evely} the 
thirty days by a well qualified farrier Show i 
Shorth 
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ICC Decision 
Favors Shippers 





N MID-DECEMBER THE ICC IS- 
ni the ruling which extends sus- 
yension of rail freight rate increases un- 
‘il Jan. 1, 1946. The suspension had pre- 
viously run only until Jan. 1, 1945; and 
the American National had joined various 
government agencies in opposing can- 
wllation of the suspended order. Traffic 
Yanager Chas. E. Blaine and Secretary 
f. E. Mollin appeared for the cattle in- 
justry in the case. 

Among those in the government ap- 
gearing prominently in opposition to the 
raise was Charles B. Bowling, chief of 
transportation rates and services division 
in the WFA. In a recent talk to the Na- 
ional Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture 
ie said that shippers of agricultural 
wroducts don’t as a rule realize the ef- 
fect of the freight rate structure on the 
wices of their products—costs that in- 
witably back up on the rancher or farm- 
x and reflect in his net return. 


Mr. Bowling believes that, generally 
peaking, freight rates on agricultural 
yroducts are high enough—and in some 
instances too high. His department is 
concerned with farmers’ freight rates 
particularly and is interested in seeing 
that agricultural growers get just and 
fair freight rates. 





WOOL FREIGHT RATES 
TO BE SCRUTINIZED 


Charles B. Bowling, chief of transpor- 
tation rates and services division of the 
WFA, said in a recent talk at Omaha 
that an immediate project of his depart- 
ment is a general wool freight rate 
structure investigation in which every 
wool freight rate in the country will be 
attacked. Mr. Bowling stated that in his 
department’s opinion no freight rate 
structure in any agricultural product is 
ona higher basis than that of wool. 


A NEW HARVEST POSSIBILITY 


Piatt County, Ill, is the scene of a 
lew cash crop harvest. The newcomer 
is the sunflower, long recognized as an 
excellent source of protein and oil. Adop- 
ton of the sunflower as a major crop 
has been hampered by difficulties of 
harvesting and the perishable nature of 
the seed extract, but between 1932 and 
1936 this nation imported 120,000,000 
bounds of oil taken from these plants, 
mostly for edible uses. 


Western Steer Winner 


; A new western record has been set up 
‘or a stock show champion, with the 
$4.25-per-pound price received on Polly 
Jock, 1,000-pound grand champion steer 
at the 19th Great Western Livestock 


how in Los Angeles. The animal was a 
Shorthorn. 
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You know the importance of bountiful supplies 
AX == of fresh water in profitably fattening livestock. 
i ba ss The minute you install Dempster Equipment, 
=e —_— famous for 65 years, you will have unfailing 
RUNNING WATER on tap for every need, 
every day—putting extra money in your pockets 
DEEP WELL long after it has paid for itself. Make up your 
“eaaPumen mind to banish water-worry and drudgery once- 


—there’s a for-all. See your Dempster Dealer or write us. 
Dempster to 


{== DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


BEATRICE, NEBR. (C-3) 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,523,331 head of livestock, valued at $396,- 
995,003, was handled last year by the 39 offices operated 
by our member agencies in principal markets listed below: 


CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE 
EVANSVILLE, IND. sabes —Green Bay, Wis. 
DETROIT ee SAN FRANCISCO 
PEORIA, ILL. Saenne We INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS —Fort Wayne, Ind. 
LOUISVILLE —Cleveland NATL. STOCK YARDS 


SALT LAKE CITY —Fittsburgh iit Sanne oe 


—North Salt Lake —Wapakoneta, Ohio SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


—Los Angeles ju oe OCCA 


—Ogden —Mount Vernon, Ohio SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
CINCINNATI —Toledo FORT WORTH 

—Dayton, Ohio —Hicksville, Ohio —Kansas City 

—Lexington, Ky. —Coshocton, Ohio —San Antonio 





WINDMILL 
Starts pumping in 
the slightest breeze. 
Automatic oiling; 
change oil once a 
year. 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 





CONVENTION-BOUND? 


Then don’t forget those all-important reservations! 
The Convention: American National Live Stock Assn. 
The Place: Hotel Shirley-Savoy, Denver, Colo. 
The Time: Jan. 11-13. 





MONEY souves « Lot oF PROBLEMS 
(2) WAR BONDS— 


help beat [the Axis today, help re-equip the ( 


| 
| 
farm tomorrow 





















_| Range Managemen} 
Highlights 


By David F. Costello, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Ey. 


periment Station, Fort Collins 
Colo. 






















































Sit 
Gun Power 





Alfalfa cut when it first starts to 
bloom contains 46 per cent more protein 
and 42 per cent more digestible nutri- 
ents than when cut in full bloom, ae- 
cording to tests by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Hay cut in the early stage of 
bloom also contains considerably more 
vitamin A than when cut in full bloom 
as shown by studies made by the Colo. 
rado State College Experiment Station, 


Over telephones come commands—the big guns 
swing “on target.” 


These are sound-powered telephones that need no 
batteries to make them “talk.” The speaker’s voice 
alone creates the current that speeds the voice along 
the wires. 


These were developed and designed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, built by Western Electric—peace- 
time manufacturer of telephones and equipment for 
Bell System use. 


Higher cattle gains have continued on 
pastures mowed in June, 1941, and June. 
1942, for the control of sagebrush than 
on pastures left in native condition at 
the Southern Plains Experimental Range, 
Woodward, Okla. Nearly 70 per cent 
more cattle were grazed and nearly 
twice as much beef per acre was pro- 
duced on the mowed pastures. 


This is one of many reasons why there are tele- 
phone shortages here at home. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


| Seaweeds from the Pacific Ocean are 
| now being used for cattle feed; they 
contain valuable minerals, vitamins, and 
iodine. When dried on the beach in the 
sun they lose some of their vitamin con- 
tent, but this difficulty has been over- 
come by four California inventors who 
have patented a drier which uses a cur- 
rent of hot air on the chopped seaweeds. 

The giant kangaroo rat, according to 
a report in the Journal of Wildlife Man- 
agement, increases the amount of red- 
stemmed filaree and red brome grass 
more than five times through cultivating 
action. This results in more sheep feed 
and portions of the land thus cultivated 
remain green longer in the season. 

Germination of buffalo grass seed can 
be stepped up from 7-8 per cent to ap- 
proximately 80 per cent by a method of 
seed treatment developed at the Fort 
Hays branch of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Treatment consists 
of soaking the seed 24 hours in a 4 per 
cent solution of saltpeter and then chill- 
ing the moist seed in a refrigerator at 
40° for six weeks. 

Heavier steers and heifers were. pro- 
duced from cows on moderately grazed 
pastures than were obtained from cows 
on overgrazed pastures at the United 
States Range Livestock Experiment 
Station, Miles City, Mont. Differences 
birth weight, weaning weight and gain 
from weaning to 18 months of age were 
also observed. 


AND MY BEEF IS THE BEST 
YOU CAN TELL BY THE RIBBON 
! WEAR ON MY CHEST. 

MY BOSS KNOWS WHAT 
PRIZE-WINNING CATTLE 
All NEED... / 


Tests show $5.21 more profit per Mineral-fed steer 













than those not fed minerals—when only one ounce 


of simple minerals per day is added to ration. 


a! 
AY aa 
MINERAL FEED, ea Hy’s 


wn poultry — get Cudahy’s, the A/ll- 
L 











For cattle . . hogs . . sheep . . horses... 


Purpose Mineral Feed with the ¥ 


PLUS of over 45% bone-meal base! 


| THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 





* * x 






cattle from Nov. 4, 1941, to Apr. 12, 
1942, headed out later than non-grazed 
wheat. The smallest yields of wheat were 
also obtained under grazing treatment, 
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Hard winter wheat, when grazed by 
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RECORD INCOME FROM MEAT 

The American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers, 
meeting at Chicago, heard George M. 
Lewis, director of marketing of the 
American Meat Institute, state that 
the income from meat animals will 
reach an all-time record this year; 
it will approximate one-third of the 
total farm income, or more than 6% 
pillion dollars. In tracing the trends 
of livestock production for 1945, Mr. 
Lewis disclosed that the Department 
of Agriculture estimates marketings 
of cattle and calves will be about 35,- 
000,000 head, or 1,000,000 more than 
it is estimated will be slaughtered this 
year, the highest on record. 





according to a report in the 1943 Trans- 
actions of the Kansas Academy of 
Science. 

k * & 

The gains of nearly mature steers pro- 
gressively consist of more fat and less 
protein as the end of the fattening 
period is approached. This increase in 
the proportion of fat in the gain made 
by the animal is one of the causes of in- 
creased feed cost per pound of gain as 
the animal matures. 


More than 25,000,000 acres in the 
great central valley and coastal area of 
California are now characterized by an- 
nual type ranges consisting of annual 
weeds and grasses, many of which are 
not native to the state. This area was 
once occupied by Pacific Prairie, con- 
sisting largely of perennial grasses. 


s 28 
The average length of life of un- 
treated ash, cottonwood, Englemann 


spruce and lodgepole pine fence posts is 
about three to six years. When creosoted, 
these same posts will last approximately 
25 years. Creosoted black locust and red 
cedar posts have lasted more than 35 
years. 

Horses were found in the possession 
of the natives in 1687 when Alfonzo de 
Leon crossed into Texas. When the first 
settlers moved into the plains, horses 
Were numerous but their effect on the 
range at that time is unknown. 

* * * 

Vegetation in gully bottoms is not 
necessarily an indicator of range im- 
provement. Gully bottoms offer a favor- 
able site for plant growth and may be 
the only place where range plants are 
able to persist. 


4-H CLUBS SPREAD 


Using this nation’s 4-H Clubs as a 
model, two Latin American countries 
have organized their respective rural 
youth groups. In Venezuela these are 
known as the 5-V Clubs; in Cuba, as the 
»-C Clubs. Gertrude L. Warren, writing 
in Agriculture in the Americas, reports 
very active interest in the 4-H idea 
throughout the Americas. 
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PROTEIN STUDY 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & 


COMPANY 


Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 


write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 


KANSAS CITY 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


HAS 


Facilities and Organization 


That Will Boost the Net Proceeds 
for the Sale of Your Livestock 





KANSAS CITY 
STOCK YARDS CO. 


With the aid of a special $50,000 grant 
by Swift & Company of Chicago, the 
University of Birmingham (Ala.) will 
conduct a five-year study of the role of 
proteins in rehabilitating persons dis- 
abled by nutritional deficiencies. Hill- 
man Hospital at the university will be 
the base of experiment, under Dr. Tom 
Spies, who has been associated with the 
institution on similar work since 1936. 





CHICAGO JUNIOR PRICES 

A total of $217,422.21, or an average 
of $27.05 per cwt., was realized on the 
768 head of cattle in the junior feeding 
contest at the Chicago Fat Stock Show 
in December. All buying was done by 
Chicago packers, but the meat will go 
to 17 different states. Calves fed by 
the juniors were exempted from the set- 
aside and were sold at a premium over 
stock in the open show. 
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Neckyoke Jones Sez: 


A Happy Noo Year to all the folks in 
the livestock bizness. Well, the Noo 
Year is startin’ off purty promisin’ an’ 
they is some hope fer cowmen! Ol’ Har- 
ol’ Ickkess, in Liberty Magazine, the 
December 16th issue, has all of a sud- 
din come down with a case of bleedin’ 
heart fer the stockmen. Thousands of 
cattle, sez Harol’, is dyin’ fer want of 
feed an’ water in the wide and open 
spaces, an’ the only way the bizness 
kin be saved is to spend a few hunnerd 
millyns on re-seedin’ and buildin’ res- 
ervoirs and sech. I haddent hearn tell 
recenlike about all these cattel turnin’ 
up their toes—but the Secertery sez so, 
an’ he is a ol’ cowman, havin’ bedded 
down next to the stockyards in Cha- 
caga fer a long time—so he ort to 
know. Then all the cricks an’ rivers is 
to be dammed up, an’ the returnin’ 
solger put on a 90 acre irrigated farm 
an’ we will be raisin’ everythin’ wich 
man kin eat. It looks like we bin mak- 
in’ a mistake somewheres durin’ the 
past 25 years. It seems like we ain’t 
been overproducin’ at all—so the Trip- 
ple A programmey was all a mistake. 
You will remember when they was 
makin’ payments fer restricted acreage 
an’ finin’ some feller fer havin’ “hot 
wheat.” All of a suddin we are now 
underproducin’. These here agrycul- 
churel econymists—which is a fancy 
name fer a book-keeper—kinda disagrees 
on things. One feller sez the minnit 
the war is over—kerplunk, down goes 
prices because we are overproducin’, 
an’ the other feller sez iffen we don’t 
git bizzy an’ irrigate more an’ produce 
a lot more chuck pronto, we are goin’ 


to hev a famine! You kin take yore 
choice! I was talkin’ to one of them 
big seniters from Washington and I 


was askin’ him about puttin’ war vet- 
erens on farms as a reward fer makin’ 
the world safe fer bureycrats—and I 
sez to him “Supposin’ the war veteren 
ain’t never done no farmin’? Accord- 
in’ to what I hear irrigated farmin’ 


HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT’L 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’l Live Stock 
Ass’n, 
515 Cooper Blidg., Denver, Colo. 


I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 


(1 cent a head) 
to cover membership for current 
year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 





comes purty near under the headin’ of 
perfeshunal work an’ it takes more 
knowhow than most any other kind of 
producin’! Wuddent it be kinda expec- 
tin’ too much of a feller who hez never 
farmed to get out an’ make a livin’ on 
a irrigated farm?” “Oh,” he sez, “we 


will hev plenty of experts to teach 
him how!” This here 60,000,000 jobs 
that is supposed to be comin’ up is 


purty easy explained. It looks like they 
will be that many bureycrats needed to 
handel these here projecks ol’ Harol’ is 
talkin’ about! The only thing Harol’ 
didden say was what they expect to 
raise on these farms, an’ where they 
expeck to sell the producks. It could be 
that some of us fellers who don’t see 


down the same crik as Harol’ are re- 
ackshunary an’ kinda ol’ fashened, 


couldn’t it?—F. H. S. 


CALIFORNIANS MEET 


(Continued from Page 22) 
livestock industry on the state board of 
forestry; requested National Park Serv- 
ice to eliminate predatory animals and 
noxious weeds from its areas to prevent 
these from becoming breeding grounds 
from which adjacent controlled areas are 
re-stocked. 

The association urged establishment 
of uniform and sufficient bounties for 
the taking of male and female lions; 
asked Congress to require that the Na- 
tional Park Service pay to state and 
county governments a just and equitable 
portion of revenues collected from parks 
and monuments; suggested appropria- 
tion of an additional $20,000 per annum 
for the maintenance and operation of 
the San Joaquin experimental range; 
deplored arbitrary dismissal actions of 
regularly elected county AAA represent- 
atives of farmers and asked for full 
hearings in such cases; asked for a 
permanent committee of five to be known 
as the brand inspection committee of the 
C.C.A.; recommended a revision of the 
basis of butcher license fees and nominal 
increase in brand inspection fees to aug- 
ment insufficient funds for protection. 

Final resolutions asked that the brand 
inspection laws be amended at the next 
regular session of the state legislature 
to cover complete identification of suck- 
ling calves offered for shipment or sale; 
urged preparation of suitable legislation 
to clarify the meaning of, and make 
more effective, the laws pertaining to 
livestock inspection and theft protection; 
expressed appreciation for the services 
of Retiring President Loren Bramert. 


CHICAGO FAT STOCK RESULTS 


A whopping price of $4.50 a pound 
was realized on the grand champion steer 
at the recent Chicago fat stock show. 
The price for the animal, a Hereford, 
thus compares with the $4 top of the 
same show last year. 

All previous records were smashed by 
the $59-per-cwt. price for the grand 
champion carload of Hereford steers 
which sold in the auction sale. 


The Month's Markets 


By H. W. French 


HE CATTLE MARKET WAS MORE 
irregular than at any previous period 
this year, and fluctuations were the most 
severe of the season. The changes were 
most pronounced on grain-feds as far as 
the weak side of 
the price scale was 
concerned, while 
the favorable price 
change was con- 
fined to slaughter 
cows and bulls. 


During the last 
week of November 
good to choice 
steers suffered 50 
cents to $1 decline, 
followed the next 
week by a 25 cents 
to $1 upswing, and 
during the second 
week of December prices tumbled 50 
cents to $2. Somewhat similar trends 
developed on fed heifers during these 
three weeks although to a lesser extent 
as the declines were hardly as severe 
as on steers, nor were the advances as 
sharp. 





H. W. French 


All the time steers and heifers were 
jumping around, the cow market was 
well supported at rising levels. Stronger 
tendency was noted for bulls, and in 
one week the average advance measured 
$1. There was a marked scarcity of 
good heavy bulls. Outlet for calves and 
vealers continued rather _ uniform 
throughout, although quality was not up 
to that set earlier in the season. 

Mid-December prices on choice steers 
were largely $1 below a month earlier, 
while other grades showed mostly 25 to 
50 cents loss. Heifers above medium 
grade were largely 75 cents to $1 lower, 
but common and low medium were little 
changed. Beef cows enjoyed 25 to 50 
cents advance, canners and cutters mov- 
ing up 50 cents to $1. Bulls looked 25 to 
50 cents higher, while calves and vealers 
held steady. 

Spread in prices narrowed as in most 
instances the good and choice offering 
brought less premium than usual, while 
in the case of cows the narrowing of the 
price range was brought about by the 





TO PRODUCE COW-PONIES 


Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Horse and Mule Association of America, 
said at a meeting of that organization at 
Chicago that Major Max C. Fleischman 
recently gave to the University of Ne 
vada a farm valued at $175,000 on which 
is planned to establish some light horses 
of breeds suited to produce good cow- 
ponies—“horses from 15 to 15.2 hands, 
weighing around 1,100 pounds, agile, 
fast, rugged, excellent in feet and legs, 
to withstand hard work over rough 
ground, heavily muscled, and so level 
headed they will respond instantly to the 
rider’s wishes.” 
iri ieee 
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November 


biggest upturn on the lower grades. 
Eastern order buyers were “hot” and 
“eold” in spells, and they had access to 
fewer choice animals than usual. 


The percentage of beef steers at Chi- 
cago during the week ending Dec. 2, sold 
out of first hands and grading choice, 
was less than half as high as a year 
earlier. Good grade kinds predominated 
and showed some increase over a year 
ago, but medium offerings were more 
than twice aS numerous on a percentage 
basis as last year. Weights were lighter, 
and the average price of all grades at 
$15.47 compared with $15.14 a year ago. 

Effective Dec. 4, slaughtering plants 
where more than 51 cattle which will 
produce “army style” beef are slaught- 
ered in a week will be required to qual- 
ify for either limited or full federal in- 
spection, and must set aside the desig- 
nated percentages of beef. “Army style” 
beef is defined as dressed steer carcasses 
weighing 400 to 1,100 pounds, dressed 
heifer carcasses weighing 350 to 650 
pounds, grading U. S. choice, good and 
commercial, and steer and heifer car- 
casses weighing 350 to 550 pounds, grad- 
ing U. S. utility. 


Feed Grain Lower 

Feed grain prices averaged lower in 
than in October, with the 
harvesting of a record corn and grain 
sorghum crop. During the first week of 
December feed grains averaged 5 cents 
per bushel more than in November. Re- 
flecting increased marketings of new 
corn, prices on No. 3 yellow in Chicago 
dropped to an average of $1.09 for No- 
vember from $1.15%, the prevailing 
price for most of the year. Grain sor- 
ghum prices also declined, and No. 2 
yellow mile at Kansas City averaged 
$1.69 per ewt. in November against $1.89 
in October, and $2.37 in November, 1943. 
Around mid-December most central sec- 
tions of the country suspended corn 
gathering with considerable corn still 
remaining in the fields in Missouri and 
parts of Iowa and Nebraska, and with 
moisture content high and the cribbing 
problem acute. 

Cattle finishers are asking more ques- 
tions about the future market than usual 
and are getting fewer answers because 
of the unsettled conditions, making well 
informed persons unwilling to go on 
record definitely. Some are buying cat- 
tle and hoping for a profit, while others 
are still holding off with the determina- 
tion of getting feeders at lower figures 
In case the market does not hold on 
slaughter classes of a feedlot type. 

_ November slaughter of cattle under 
federal inspection at 1,335,737 was only 
about 46,000 larger than the correspond- 
ing month last year, but the calf 
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slaughter at 875,919 was more than 
250,000 above a year ago. Cattle 
slaughter for 11 months totaled 12,685,- 
591 and 10,526,288, respectively, and the 
calf slaughter 7,100,793 and 4,680,491, 
respectively. 

A few loads of choice to prime fed 
steers at Chicago sold at $18.50 but the 
practical limit was $18 and on the close 
strictly choice offerings had to sell at 
$17.50. For the month, good to choice 
sold at $15 to $17.75 as a rule, but on 
the close medium to good bulked at 
$12.75 to $15.50. Some fed heifers scored 
$16 to $16.75 but only a small part of 
the run passed $15, and many medium 
to good scored $11.50 to $14. 

Beef cows sold as high as $14.75 and 
a fair quota made $13 to $14 but it was 


National Western 


HEREFOR 
SALE 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 
January 16-17, 1945 
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QUALITY 
is always paramount 


in the Denver sale. 





Don't miss this sale if you need bulls or females of 
outstanding individuality and quality. 





CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST ONLY 





AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


300 West 11th St. 


of such arrivals. 


Herefords did it again at Chicago 


Grand Champion Carload 


largely an $8 to $12 market on the bulk. 
Strong-weight cutters scored $7.50 and 
better and only very light canners went 
below $5.50. Any number of good 
sausage bulls sold at $11 to $11.85 and 
best closed at $12.50, while beef bulls 
with weight were reported as high as 
$13.50. On the low spot common and 
medium bulls which were not weighty 
landed at $8.50 to $10.75. Choice vealers 
usually sold at $15 to $15.50. 


Canners, Commons Dwindling 


Percentage of canner to common cat- 
tle is dwindling rapidly and such offer- 
ings usually met a better demand, ship- 
per buyers also dipping into the supply 
Short-fed steers and 
heifers were on the increase and there 








in 1944— 
Grand Champion Steer 


Fat Cattle 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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was a wide variance in quality but at 
times, when buyers were after numbers, 
sold well. 

It was expected that the number of 
cattle fed for the winter and spring sea- 
son would be larger than a year ago. 
Information available early in December 
pointed to larger feeding. In a current 
release by the Department of Agricul- 
ture it was indicated that more cattle 
would be fed in the north-central states 
and about the same number as last year 
in other states. Much of the increase will 
be in the number finished on winter 
wheat pastures and sorghum feeds in the 
Plains area from Kansas to Texas. 

November in-movement of cattle in 
eight Corn Belt states was 2 per cent 
smaller than last year, with numbers 
down in all states but Illinois. Movement 
for the period July through November 
totaled 1,610,000, or about 4 per cent 
above a year earlier. It appears that 
the reduction in feeding in the western 
states will be less than expected earlier. 
Montana, Arizona, Utah and Nevada 
show an increase, with Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Washington, Oregon and California 
reporting a decrease. 

Prices for replacement cattle and 
calves showed considerable change within 
the past month. Whenever slaughter 
steers suffered a setback, country buy- 
ers became bearish and were able to 
cheapen first costs. Despite the uneven 
market, the general demand was good 
although at Chicago buying was most 


liberal below $138. Closing stocker and 
feeder prices for most classes looked 25 
to 50 cents lower than mid-November, 
although calves ruled strong to $1 
higher on country account as some de- 
mand developed after so many months 
of inactivity on these little cattle. 

Many different methods are employed 
in handling cattle. Many men adhere to 
feedlot operations, and others confine 
their effort to the wintering of cattle. 
Recently it came to my attention that 
feedlot steers sold for slaughter at $16, 
costing $12 as feeders, just about “held 
the money together,” while some cattle 
purchased at $10 and down and marketed 
after wintering sold to killers at $12.50 
for a reasonable profit. These instances, 
however, do not necessarily prove any- 
thing, as there have been times in the 
past when reverse results were ob- 
tained. 

Only a few feeder steers sold at $14 
to $14.50 at Chicago and such prices were 
not reportable late when good and choice 
sold largely at $12 to $13.50. Some 
heavy fleshy feeders sold as high as 
$13.75. Good doing cattle were to be had 
at $11 to $11.75, while common and 
low medium grades went at $8.50 to 
$10.75. Usually only fleshy heifers went 
out much above $11 although some 
reached $12.25. Considerable let-up was 
reported in the demand for stock cows. 
Good and choice steer calves were noted 
at $12 to $14.50, some early reaching 
$15. 
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HOW TO SAVE YOUR CAR, YOUR LIFE 


STOPPING DISTANCES 
on Various Road Surfaces at 20 M. P. H. 
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War production and safety authorities are concerned because last winter’s traffic 
death rate in the snowbelt was 53 per cent above the preceding summer rate. Chart 


shows National Safety Council research facts. 


A car travels 22-foot “reaction 


distance” while driver reacts and applies brakes after seeing reason to stop. Major 
winter hazards are skidding and reduced visibility. Are your brakes, tire chains, 
windshield wiper, defroster and lights in good condition for winter driving? Neglect 
of any one may mean sliding to the junk pile or hospital! 
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Replacement steers purchased at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Payl 
during November cost more than a year 
ago, the average for these four markets 
combined standing at $11.65 and $11.07 
respectively. For the period J uly 
through November the average cost at 
Chicago was $11.75 against $12.04 a 
year ago; at Kansas City $11.50 and 
$11.57, respectively, and at St. 
$10.35 and $10.70, respectively. 


Hog Receipts Up 

Hog receipts were materially jn- 
creased. During the last week of Novem- 
ber the Chicago supply was the heaviest 
since July. Again the market fluctuated 
considerably, and at no time did tops hit 
the ceiling of $14.75 although closing 
prices were above the low spot, yet 
hardly up to the month’s best level, On 
the low day at some points, prices were 
the lowest since July. 

The slaughter situation was under 
control as a whole despite too many 
hogs in some areas, as supplies were 
diverted to less congested points. Hold- 
overs never were a serious factor as was 
the case a year ago. Generally speaking, 
the percentage of sows was smaller than 
a year ago, and at Chicago going into 
December sows made up 6 per cent of 
the supply as against 8 per cent a year 
ago. 

Effective Dec. 13, all live barrows and 
gilts have a ceiling of $14.75 per ewt., 
Chicago basis, and previously those over 
270 pounds had a ceiling of $14*. This 
change may mean more even marketing 
of hogs by farmers as now there are no 
weight limitations, and with adequate 
feed supplies growers and feeders are 
placed in a better marketing position. 
The ceiling on sows, stags and bears re- 
mains at $14, 

Beginning with Dec. 3, slaughterers 
were required to set aside in the form of 
pork sides and specific pork cuts a total 
of 28.5 per cent of the live weight of 
slaughtered hogs. Formerly the set-aside 
was 26 per cent. Frozen pork sides in- 
creased to 4.5 per cent from 4 per cent; 
loins to 3.5 per cent from 3 per cent; 
hams to 5 per cent from 4.5 per cent. 
and the quantity to be prepared as army 
overseas hams increased to 30 per cent 
from 20 per cent; fat cuts to 2.5 per cent 
from 1.5 per cent. 

Despite the price change during the 
month, the mid-December level was lit- 
tle different from a month earlier except 
for extremes of 25 cents advance on 
barrows and gilts from 270 to 360 
pounds. Closing top in November was 
$14, followed later by a slump to $13.90, 
after which the market reacted and 
prices soared to $14.60. Weakness again 
developed and at mid-December best hogs 
rested at $14.30. 

Federally slaughtered hogs in Novem- 
ber totaled 5,258,194, or 1,713,558 less 
than a year earlier. Eleven months 
slaughter amounted to over 63,000,000, 
standing 7,500,000 above the correspond- 
numatinsidieh aici sense ieda amc 


*Last month we said that good to choice hogs, 
240-370 pounds, were eligible for nee 
ceilings. The latter figure should have been 270. 
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ing period in 1943. Cold storage holdings 


of lard cn Dee. 1 fell down to 90,000,000 
pounds, off nearly 41,000,000 pounds 
from a year ago and down over 47,000,- 
00 pounds from the five-year average. 

Sheep and lamb supplies have been 
decreasing steadily, but the number of 
fed lambs was the largest of the season. 
Many of these fed lambs were from 
wheat pastures and cornfields, straight 
feedlot lambs not being abundant at most 
points. Fat ewes have been in good de- 
mand as offerings made up a smaller 
than normal part of the aggregate sup- 
ply. 

There will be a rather sharp reduction 
in the number of lambs finished in feed- 
lots, according to a release by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but the number 


to be finished on wheat pastures will be 
larger than indicated a month ago, and 
the total number to be fed will be 
larger than seemed probable early in 
November. This total is expected to be 
somewhat smaller than a year ago, and 
perhaps the smallest since 1937. 


In-movement of feeder lambs to the 
Corn Belt states in November was rela- 
tively large and with the exception of 
1943 and 1942 was larger than any other 
November in over 20 years. Total ship- 
ments into eight states, not including 
Kansas, were nearly 29 per cent smaller 
than last year. The movement July 
through November totaled 2,595,000, or 
15 per cent below a year ago. 


There was. a liberal movement of 
feeder lambs to Kansas wheatfield areas 
in November, and these shipments for 
the fall season were much larger than 
a year ago but smaller than 1942. It ap- 
pears likely that the increase in Kansas 
may offset the decrease in the total for 
other Corn Belt states. Wisconsin is the 
only other Corn Belt state showing an 
increase, while in Nebraska the decrease 
is largely in commercial feeding areas, 
with increased feeding in farming sec- 
tions. 


Feeding Down In West 


Considerable reduction in feeding in 
the 11 western states is reported. The 
number is down in all states except 
Utah, Arizona and Oregon. The decrease 
in Colorado is expected to be about 5 
per cent, with the smallest total since 
1927. Northern Colorado will feed about 
as many as last year, with reductions in 
the Arkansas Valley and the Western 
Slope and little change in other areas. 

A substantial increase in the number 
of lambs on wheat pastures and other 
feeds in the plains area of Texas is in- 
dicated, with some increase also ex- 
pected in Oklahoma. A decrease is in 
sight for North Dakota. Favorable 
weather in November resulted in good 
weight gains. It appears that many 
more ewe lambs went to slaughter or to 
feedlots in 1944 than in 1943. 

Most recent range lamb arrivals were 
of a clean-up variety and consisted 
largely of feeders or mixed fats and 
feeders. On the other hand, some of the 
fed lambs were by far the best of the 
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FARM MANAGEMENT— 


The Difference between PROFIT and LOSS 


You can secure the judgment and experience of the oldest and largest farm 
management and appraisal service through the— 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


Twice-monthly service used by leading farmers in all states, Canada, and 


Mexico. Attractive durable ring binder; releases to date; and 6 months of 
service for $15. Thereafter, $10 a year. 
Farmers Use It Because It Pays 
-> + 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


Box C, 5579 Pershing Ave. St. Louis 12, Missouri 






-Ticks, Mange, Flies, Mosquitos 
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DO IT THIS 


PROVED — 
EFFECTIVE | \ 


LABOR-SAVING ... \ 
PRACTICAL WAY! | 


Eliminate the work and mess 
of individual spraying, or of 
running stock through a vat. 
The Automatic Currying & 
Dipping Machine does this job 
automatically, and does it bet- 
ter, because it is constantly on 
the job. 


ON THE JOB ALL THE TIME! 


CURRYING 
CL 


Enables stock to treat themselves, 
the day 
Easy to install. Inexpensive. All 
steel construction. Built to last a 
lifetime. Adjustable to fit CATTLE, 
HOGS, HORSES. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Here is the proved, most effec- 
tive, labor-saving way to rid 
: livestock of GRUBS, WOLVES 


hour of 


or WARBLES, LICE, FLIES, any and every 


'} SCAB, SKIN DISEASES, etc. 

Makes cattle gain faster. Saves 

_ hides: Also saves fences, feed 

, bunks and buildings from de- 
structive rubbing. 


Mail Coupon, Card or Letter to... . 
Automatic CURRYING & DIPPING 
MACHINE CO.,7092 Main St., Pender, Neb. 
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season to date. Northern Colorado feed- downward. Medium to choice feeder on Nov. 11 totaled 260,285,791 pounds of 
lot operators so far have sent few lambs lambs at Chicago usually cleared at $11 which 77,125,799 pounds, 30.4 per fit Dect 
to market as most lambs in that area to $13 but some went at $13.10 to $13.25 had been sold; and pulled wools 20.975. 


were put in late. The movement from and a top of $13.75 was reported on 287 pounds’ purchased and 8 c15 
that section should expand rapidly after fleshy kinds. Outlet was best for offer- 726,000 pounds, 40.5 per cent, sold. ‘he 
the middle of January. ings averaging 65 pounds or better, centage of staple shorn grease Wools 
Slaughter lambs found a ready outlet those below 60 pounds selling at consid- sold as follows: fine, 24.6 per cent: fine FOLL 
to all interests and prices at mid-Decem- erable discount. medium, 18.3 per cent; half blood. 21 per eg 
ber were largely 25 cents higher than a See oe *s blood, 31.3 per cent, and \% irae 
month earlier at Chicago. Ewes showed ood, 68.2 per cent. 
more upturn and finished around 50 WOOL AND HIDE TRADE Total sales at the 19th stockpile auc- —_ 
cents higher. In most instances late sales By H. W. F. tion of Australian wool were 6,046,790 no t] 
of both lambs and ewes were at the ; : pounds, or 24 per cent of offerings, and i 
month’s high time. So far heavy lambs The cloth requirements for the first mostly the clear wools on which bidding - 4 
have been limited but where offerings half of 1945, released by the quarter- the 8 


: was active and prices higher. No inter- friend it 
graded good to choice buyers showed no aster corps, greatly exceeded the high- est was shown on burry lots (about 75 "i 


discrimination against weight. est estimate of the Boston wool trade. per cent of offerings) and these were = a 
Early in the period good to choice fat _ exceeding ee was the per- withdrawn. The next stockpile auction ot 
iene were aclling et Chicago on 2 centage of domestic wools to be used in will be held on Jan. 10, 1945. ee tide 
$14.25 to $14.85 basis, but with the turn ‘*hese orders. These requirements navies Appraisals of domestic 1944 wools for | jood ca 
into December nothing passed $14.40 and 44,625,000 yards of cloth, Leathe the year up to the week ending Dec. 9 this yea 
many good offerings sold below $14. pairs of lightweight socks, 400,000 high- totaled 296,467,257 pounds shorn wool, A - 
Later recovery carried best lambs to neck sweaters and other items. Specifi- of which 2,736,963 pounds is scoured man wl 
$14.75 to $15 and lambs with fall shorn ae 30,000,000 yards of Serge wool. Appraisal officials’ estimates of cattle f 
and No. 1 pelts to $14.25. Most of the ordered now permit - use of 60s to amount of shorn wool left to be ap- in the p: 
shorn lambs sold from $13.75 down. °48> Where previously 62s to 64s grade praised were 21,500,000 pounds. 
W : was required. He fatte 
ooled lambs at $15 were fed westerns : ; . Hides of Her 
as no natives passed $14.85. Considerable interest was shown in a die 
Most of the fall shorn yearling wethers the long dormant halt blood wool be- k araeny prevailed = the hides mar- olaced 1 
of good to choice grades cleared at $12 to cause of this change in specifications. et immediately after buying permits calves. 


$12.75 although some made $13 to $13.10 Large weights of half blood staple ter- were released. Heavy hides were below 
z: $1% 10, 


: ; : : : : 50 
ritory wools, graded on the high side, requirements and in some instances light ogee 
he star 


corn sil 


and in most instances yearling ewes were was d ti ars biden wets sebatiiatel. Coil : 
‘ : y : Sw Sw s ‘ z eS 
tekencal St Giecuent: Common to goed OE OS Oe ee a a So 


; ; additi s. rritory, fi yailed, unbranded native offerings 
ail tnt nara teh tocmely ak S450 + additional lots Graded territory, fine prevailed, gs 
g y ey staple wools were again in demand, and __ selling at 15 cents. Calfskins also moved re 


$6.25, but good to choice were fairly 





numerous at $6.35 to $6.50 and some practically all of the better grown lots readily with the quotable price 27 cents, a 

topped at $6.60. of this grade have been sold. kipskins going at 20 cents. ee ai 

Feeder lamb demand was irregular The War Food Administration has Small packer hide market was well will off. 

but the general price tendency was announced that the government wool supported. Country hides pat ore good ency of 
purchasing program would continue demand, with the accumulation very | °° 

' a | through 1945 without any important moderately and firmly held. Country kill a. 

ar niet changes. The wool and worsted advisory has not been so heavy as predicted. Bone 

hated sll col canis committee of the WPB recommended The combined raw materials board an- ge 

Toda 's that 100 per cent of the output of tops nounced its allocations of raw hides, kip- ek 

y and worsted yarns be used for rated’ skins and leather to liberated countries “aa | 

orders, beginning Jan. 1. This resulted for November and December of 1944 and ue 

© & f J T i RK G in a tremendous demand for tops on the for January, 1945. These consist of 146,- with ad 

future exchange for the month during 000 importable cattle hides, 100,000 U. S. meal ki 

is which production for civilian orders  kipskins, 2,500 tons of sole leather and Hite te 

. would be restricted. On Dec. 12 trading 5,000,000 square feet of upper leather. ae 

Tomorrow $s on these months was suspended. They were made available jointly by the _ 


| Additional restrictions were placed United States, the United Kingdom and 
KNOWLEDGE | recently by the central wool committee Canada, and represent 12 per cent of the 
| on purchases which could be made for 


total quantities requested by the liber- 





import into the United States. Most of ated countries for the three-month en 
the desirable types of clear wools were _ period. of An 
removed from the available list. Resist- Shoe production for the first nine 1 
ance to price advances made in Monte- months of 1944 was placed at 346,542, || use 9 
video continues, and the tew sales made 649 pairs, or a decrease of 1.5 per cent 2. 
in Boston by importers were at prices from a year ago. Production of non- winte 
below replacement costs. rationed shoes will be increased and 3 
Purchases reported by wool handlers’ should have considerable influence on choice 
for CCC of 1944 domestic shorn wools the market for the rationed article. 4. 
growi 
0. 
WORLD FOOD PRODUCTION UP colts 
A press release from the Department of Agriculture in December asserts 6. 
that food production in the world as a whole shows a moderate increase since the for w 
outbreak of the war despite scarcities of fertilizers, equipment, labor and other ". 
production essentials. Though general, however, the increase is not apparent in heavi 
= U re L i 8 A T i Oo N S| all countries; while production shows marked expansion in many countries, it 8. 
| has declined in others—especially in some of those most vitally affected by the horse 
Ineorporated | | war. In North America production shows a 30 per cent expansion; in South 9, 
1950 Curtis Denver, Colo. | America, 17 per cent; in southern and eastern Asia, 3 per cent, and in Oceania accur 


and South Africa, 1 per cent. In western Europe and North Africa production 10. 
The Preducer ty Our Endorsement § declined by 6 per cent, and in the Middle East by 5 per cent. , 
ee 
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December News from 


lilinois Farms 
By David |. Day 


FOLLOWED U.S. 24 FROM PEORIA 

into Quincy, IIll., in December just in 
time to let snow catch me with fast- 
dropping temperature. The road fol- 
lowed the Illinois River a part of the 
way, through ex- 
cellent country. On 
the advice of a 
friend in Chicago I 
drove some miles 
off on gravel to 
reach the farm of a 
Mr. Link who had 
good cattle to sell 
this year. 

He is an elderly 
man who got into 
cattle feeding only 
inthe past 15 years. 
He fattened 58 head 
of Herefords and 
natives for the October market and re- 
placed with some 65 head of whiteface 
calves. Their buying weight averaged 
01 pounds. He will carry them along as 
he started, mainly on alfalfa hay and 
corn silage. For some time they have 
been running in corn stalks at will. 

Along in January he said he would 
start with a daily feeding of corn-and- 
cob meal, using his own grinder. This 
will offset the natural slowing-up tend- 
ency of severe winter weather. When 
spring comes they will go on mixed tim- 
ithy and alfalfa pasture, with a little 
grain if the pasture gets short and dry. 
The latter part of August he will put the 
bunch in a lot and feed corn-and-cob 
meal plus a certain amount of ground 
barley, alfalfa hay, and cottonseed meal, 
with salt, limestone and steamed bone- 
meal kept before the animals in sepa- 
rate feeders. 

Mr. Link stated there was an appar- 


David I. Day 





ent cattle shortage on feed in his com- 
munity a few months back but that by 
December there was fully 90 per cent of 
normal numbers. Said he: “I expect to 
disregard war and peace reports and go 
ahead on regular schedule. I don’t at- 
tach much importance to this talk that 
calves are much more risky than feeders 
of other types. I propose to go ahead as 
I have been doing for some years and 
feel that I will come out with a profit.” 

Remained a day and night in Quincy, 
meeting a number of farmers in the 
cattle feeding business. Some of the old- 
er ones feel that the world is upside 
down, with sons at war, hired help near- 
ly non-existent, theorists handling vari- 
ous government controls. One man told 
me he had moved on his present farm 
50 years ago, clearing some of it of 
trees, always keeping the property up 
and the soil fertile. Now, he wonders if 
his life of labor has been in vain. 

The world is, indeed, undergoing an 
upheaval beyond all human comprehen- 
sion; but it will doubtless right itself in 
time. Unquestionably, the post-war pros- 
pect in our country is most disturbing 
along many lines and rarely have I found 
more men thinking deeply on the prob- 
lems ahead than the farm folk in central 
Illinois. 

We followed various slippery high- 
ways into Alton and Wood River, scenes 
of great river shipping activity, espe- 
cially in petroleum products from Texas 
and Louisiana. Enroute down we stopped 
briefly at the farms of T. L. King and 
Fred Rupert, both general farmers feed- 
ing cattle in a modest way—from 30 to 
60 head a year. Both feed any sort that 
looks good and both plan a small home 
post-war herd, probably of Shorthorns. 

Mr. King is a great enthusiast for a 
succession of pasture, starting with rye 
in the early spring. He has only 40 acres 
in bluegrass for permanent grazing, 
changing back and forth from mixed 
pasture to alfalfa. He said this system 
lengthened his profits. He said: “The 





SOME POINTERS ON COLTS 
Results of several years of experimental work with colts, reported by R. S. 
Hudson, Michigan State College, at the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Animal Production are summarized as follows: 
1. Colts make little use of shelter in winter if they can find a windbreak to 


use on occasion, 


2, They will make gains more rapidly on grass when not fed grain in the 
Winter so that final weights at maturity are the same as grain-fed colts. 
3. Colts do best when wintered on hay without grain if they can get it free 


choice from a stack. 


4. Sounder colts are more liable to result if fed in the open while they are 


growing. 


). There is much saving in labor, both in making hay and in chores, when 


colts are fed from stacks in the open. 


6. Colts do better if stacked hay is supplemented with second growth grass 


for winter pasture. 


7. Medium weight draft horses can be developed for less money than the 
heavier sorts, but the heavier sorts sold for the most money in 1942. 

8. Foot trimming as frequently as six to 12 weeks is unnecessary when 
orses are in pasture and then only to correct ill shape or deformities. 

9. Colts can be selected for type as weanlings with nearly 100 per cent 


accuracy, 


10. Light-legged colts, either purebreds or crossbred drafters, can be wintered 


on roughage and pasture successfully. 


January, 1945 


more weight you can put on from inex- 
pensive pasture, the less you have to put 
on with more expensive grains. I like to 
have the ‘frame’ big on the brutes.” 

Mr. Rupert has a young son-in-law, 
only 20, named Axten. It was stated the 
youth was a hustler and wise beyond his 
years in farm management. He is start- 
ing with a good grade bunch of Short- 
horn heifers and is planning to start a 
purebred hog herd next year. 

The weather moderated before we de- 
parted from Alton and, proceeding over 
to Vandalia on Ill. 140 and U. S. 40, the 
sun came out and snows were starting 
to melt. It was still winter weather and 
the black smoke was rolling from a hun- 
dred snug farmsteads. I stopped briefly 
to chat with a man named Fred Ellert 
who had recently moved from near 
Springfield. He told me he was feeding 
his first western calves. Previously he 


The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Handbcok for 
slaughtering, carving, curing, tanning, 
storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The stock- 
man’s guide for 40 years. 1,050 pages, 
illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, by 
Dykstra. 600 pages of information on 
livestock health. $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morrison. 
Contains repair procedure for mowers, 
binders, plows and cther farm machinery. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Livestock, 
by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket size books 
of about 140 pages each, dealing with 
beef cattle, horses, dairy cattle. swine, 
sheep and poultry. Illustrated. Six vol- 
umes, $4.80. One volume, $1. 

Livestock Judging Handbook, by 
Beason and Fourt, $2.60. 


Nordby, 


Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 


Williams. Practical chapters on breeding, 
fitting and management. $2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 
specifications. Materials required for 
buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, hog 
and poultry buildings and equipment. 
How to make things from old parts and 
waste material. $2.50. 

More Things to Make, by Cook. Drawings 
and materials shown for making wood 
and metal items, many out of salvage 
material. $3. 

Sheep, by Horlacher & Hammonds 
many subjects that concern a 
sheepman. $2. 
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THE IMPROVED "MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 





The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 
lons or 300 lbs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—Immediate Shipment 


Specify whether you want one for tires or with 
lugged wheels. 


Price $100.00 F.0.B. Demopolis, Alabama. 


All shipments paid in advance, C.O.D. 
S.D.B.L. attached. 


Dealers Wanted 
H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 272-1 
Demopolis, Alabama 


or 
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tee B Arle] 
he 


TT Crepes 


- Y2-1-1/2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Blutte 


lowa 
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CATTLE SLAUGHTER 


Federally inspected cattle and calf 
slaughter for the first 11 months of 
1944, as reported by F. W. Beier, Jr., 
western livestock statistician for the 
Department of Agriculture, is given 
as follows: 





11 mos. total Cattle Calves 

ee eS 12,687,000 7,101,000 
nese oe 10,527,000 4,682,000 
eco ec eee 11,365,000 5,284,000 
Wee en es 9,941,000 5,005,000 
MEG og 8,899,000 4,926,000 
BBO ccc oe! ce 8,672,000 4,882,000 
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had not been equipped to handle beef 
cattle properly. He had some 40 head of 
calves from southeastern Missouri, very 
smooth lookers. They were on alfalfa 
hay, largely, with some shelled corn and 
salt. 


He will feed more grain as the winter 
deepens and has plenty of mixed pas- 
ture, alfalfa, redtop, lespedeza mixture. 
Heretofore, his main interest has been 
in hogs. I was impressed by his state- 
ment that the epidemic of farm sales 
was having one noticeable benefit—the 
old farmers were getting out, the farms 
being occupied by younger men. 

I crossed the Ohio River into Ken- 
tucky at Shawneetown. Nearly wiped 
out by the vast river flood of 1937, the 
town has moved to higher ground. Go- 
ing southward mainly on U. S. 51 and 
State Road 142, it was a pleasure to note 
on the hills of that region more and bet- 
ter beef herds. The influence of a few 
good, even nationally known, purebred 
herds is making itself felt in this old 
coal mining country and all directions 
from it. 

Was tempted to remain overnight at 
the home of Elbert Young who lives in 
a sturdy old mansion over 100 years old. 
He has a very nice home herd of some 
35 black cows and some _ crossbreds. 
They produce nice calves and he makes 
money on them. He uses improved and 
fertilized bluegrass pasture, lespedeza 
hay, corn, oats, and soybean oil meal in 
his feeding operations. But the weather 
seemed turning colder again so the car 
was pointed riverward and we were soon 
in old Kentucky. Despite the weather, it 
was a very pleasing trip and one I 
would like to retrace sometime when 
crops are growing. 





| PARAGUAYAN CATTLE 





HE National Provisioner carries an 

account of the travels of Thomas F. 
Ryan, hide and leather specialist mem- 
ber of a mission of commodity experts 
sent to South America by the Inter- 
American Development Commission. Mr. 
Ryan, who spent four weeks in Para- 
guay, reports that the cattle population 
of that country in 1939 was estimated 
at 3,500,000. Total hide production is 
estimated at 500,000 per annum, of 
which about 10 per cent becomes a 
rather poor domestic leather, in small 
and primitive tanneries. 

Mr. Ryan states that Paraguay is a 
tick district. Cattle are not dehorned 
and there is very little crossbreeding. 
There is only one type of bovine stock, 
known as the Criollo or National. The 
law requires all cattle to be branded at 
the age of six months, most of them 
with a small round butt brand. The 
nation as a whole is said to be very 
backward; there is no sewage or water 
system, even in the capital city, and 
there is no refrigeration in the packing 
plants, so that beef from municipjal 
plants is consumed the day following 
slaughter. 


SOME RECENT SALES 
HEREFORD— No. Av Top 
Nebraska Hereford Assn....... 99 $200 —- $50 
Great Western sale, Calif.....206 634 5,000 
Largent and Stevens, Tex... 47 451 1.695 
D. Rcy Johnson, Wash. ........ 63 615 195 
Gallatin Valley breeders, P 

WANN Gs. sain descgs stands ethan seb aay 66 330 =. 2.200 
New Mexico breeders............ 47 401 1175 
Ap ocr a ene 44 373 1.069 
Carey Bros., Kan................... 54 147 ‘995 
George Pollock, Calif............. 67 426 1,250 
Hidden Valley Ranch, Wash. 63 615 1.795 

| POLLED HEREFORD— ; 
Illinois breeders’ assn........... 43 361 1,025 
SHORTHORN— 
International sale, Chicago..161 877 3,700 
| Merryvale Farms, Mc........... 63 1,010 6,000 
ANGUS—. 
Great Western sale, Calif..... 52 435 = 1,575 
CALENDAR 
JANUARY— 
5-6—Arizona Cattle Growers’ Assn. convention, 
| Phoenix. 


11-13—American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion convention, Denver, Colo. 

13-21—National Western Stock Show, Denver. 

15—Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Assn. 
midwinter meeting, Denver. 

FEBRUARY— 

1-4—Tucson Livestock Show, Tucson, Ariz. 

2-11—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex, 

MARCH— 

9-18—Southwestern Exposition 
Show, Ft. Worth Tex. 

| 13-15—Kansas 
Wichita. 

| 26-27—-New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
vention, Albuquerque. 


and Fat Stock 
Livestock Assn. convention, 


Assn. con- 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 


November 11-Mo. Total 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
| RECEIPTS— 
PRRNO (oo ecsnaeeec 2,128 2,135 18,877 16,681 
COrens ...05o 857 682 6,714 5,231 
a Sears 3,390 4,681 41,146 36,473 
| Sheep & Lambs.. 2,801 3,208 27,074 28,154 
| STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
PMCAUGEE oe cscccsnace 531 583 3,458 3,956 
PE VOR: oo: 87 96 483 706 
LOND « sncaagcjacnesanien 57 81 700 792 
Sheep & Lambs... 603 728 4,032 4,821 


| SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


SO ccs 1,336 1,290 12,686 10,526 
MMOD <2 55 2s, 874 625 7101 4,680 
PIG Sin oanccone 5,258 6,972 63.354 55,865 


Sheep & Lambs 2,013 2,370 19,942 21,105 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 








New York New York 
Dec. 15, 1944 Dec. 15, 1943 
| Steer and Heifer—Ch..$21.50-22.50 $21.50-22.25 
| Steer and Heifer—Gd. 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
| Cow—Commercial.....- 18.50-19.50 18.50-19.25 
| Veal—Choice 21.50-22.50  21.50-22.25 
| Veal—Good....... 20.50-21.50 20.50-21.25 
| Lamb—Choice 26.00-27.00 26.00-26.25 
Lamb—Good _ 24,50-25.50  24.50-25.25 
| Ewe—Good 13.25-14.25 12.00-13.25 
| Ewe—Commercial....... 12.00-13.00  10.00-12.00 
25.25-26.00 


| Pork Loin—8-12 Ib.... 25.25-26.25 
| 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Dec. 15, 1944 Dec. 15, 1943 
| Steers—Choice.............- $16.00-17.50 $15.75-17.00 


| Steers—Gcod .............. 14.25-16.25 13.75-16.00 
| Steers—Medium............ 11.00-14.25 11.50-14.00 
Vealers—Good-Choice.. 14.50-15.50 13.50-15.00 
| Calves—Good-Choice.... 11.50-12.75 10.50-12.00 
F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 11.75-13.50 11.50-13.25 
\F & S. Strs—Cm.-Med. 8.50-12.00 —_9.00-11.50 
| Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.).. 14.10-14.30 13.75 only. 
| Lambs—Gd.-Ch..........2.- 14.65-15.00 14.25-14.7 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch....:..-2-.2: 6.25- 6.60 6.25- 7.25 


| 
| COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Dec. 1 Nov.1 Dec.1_ Dee. 1 
1944 1944 1943 ae 
Frozen Beef...... 105,802 115,049 172,866 100, 
Cured Beef........ 11,779 12,070 13,460 13,68 
Total Pork........ 316,398 296,815 383,118 353, 55 
Lamb, Mutton.. 19,220 17,882 31,267 14,3 


d Rend. 
“pork Fat. 90,000 118,072 130,984 137,263 
Total Poultry...270,067 244,075 197,880 170, 
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L1-Mo. Total 
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,714 
,146 
,074 
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,032 


1943 


16,681 

5,231 
36,473 
28,154 


3,956 
706 
792 

4,821 


SPECTION— 


,686 
101 
304 


10,526 
4,680 
55,865 


942 21,105 
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. GRAZING SERVICE 
REPORTS 


Information is furnished by the Graz- 
ing Service summarizing range and live- 
stock conditions in the 60 grazing dis- 
tricts as reported for the fourth quarter 
of 1944 by regional graziers in 10 west- 
ern states. 

Fall movement to winter ranges in 
northern states was completed in early 
December. Condition of cattle and sheep 
is generally good. Ranges are spotty 
but prospects were improved by late 
November rain and snow. Unseasonal 
heavy snow in isolated areas blocked 
roads and caused some difficulty to sea- 
sonal operations. Advisory board meet- 
ings to consider grazing applications for 
1945 were completed in most districts, 
results of which indicate no outstanding 
changes from the previous year’s stock- 
ing. Excerpts from reports of various 
regional graziers follow: 


Arizona.—Prolonged drought in northern and 
western Arizona was generally relieved by 
storms. Prospects for winter and spring feed 
are good except in the Arizona strip. Sheep 
ranges are in general better than cattle areas. 
Improved vegetation in the Kingman, Maricopa, 
and Safford districts were retarded by cold 
nights during December. The stock water situa- 
tion improved. The summer and late fall drought 
affected cattle range adversely over most of the 
district areas. Calf weights were light and stock 
cattle went into the winter poor to fair. Move- 
ment of stockers and feeders was slow early 
but November rains in California and Arizona 
stimulated demand and _ strengthened prices. 
Movement of cattle out of the Arizona Strip and 
Kingman districts was pronounced prior to the 
late fall rains. Many go to lower Colorado River 
and Imperial Valley points. Two-thirds cf the 
range cattle in the Sand Hills and House Rock 
wits were shipped in November to southern 
market and range areas causing some dis- 
turbance among the grcwers in this district.— 
C. F. Dierking. 


Colorado.—The movement of sheep and cattle 
fom Colorado Grazing District ranges to 
markets is practically complete. Prices for 
finished stock increased during the latter half 
of the quarter, followed by improved demand 
and prices for feeders, all classes. Improved 
wheat pastures in Kansas were also a con- 
tributing factor. Shipment of lambs showed a 
15 per cent decline from a year ago. Seasonal 
movement from fall to winter ranges is about 
completed. Stock entering the winter ranges 
are in excellent flesh, with normal forage avail- 
able. Scarcity of stock water cn winter ranges 
continues.—Russell B. Rose. 


Idaho.—The dry summer was relieved be- 
ginning about Nov. 1. Very little green feed was 
produced this fall, but there was ample dry 
cured feed as a result of late spring rains. This 
tesulted in considerable growth being carried 
over for fall use. Stock so far has remained 
mn fall ranges longer than usual and is in better 
than normal conditicn. An ample supply of hay 
at fair prices to carry stock through the winter 
ls indicated. Cattle sales have been heavy, in- 
dicating that stockmen in general are in ac- 
cord with the recommendations of their national 
and local organizations that they cull herds 
carefully to get numbers down to a safe basis.— 
Kelso P. Newman. 


_Montana.—The autumn has been truly bene- 
ficial to stockmen’s operations. Early last quar- 
‘er Was somewhat dry, although the water-holes 
held up well. By early November, moisture had 
freshened the range feed. Dry weather with 
temperatures above normal has permitted stock- 
men to get their fall farm work and marketing 
_ along in spite of the shortage of help. 
ony more she-stuff has been marketed 
ils fall and more young stock retained. Ship- 
ments are about over. Generally stockmen are 
well Pleased with the condition of stock and 
Prices received. Stockmen of Montana marketed 
more grass-fat stock that went directly to the 
— than usual. Movement to market was 
roman and started earlier than usual, especially 
et of dry cows. The railroads did an 
= eptionally good job of furnishing cars and 
Oving shipments. Good bulls were in demand 
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at numerous sales in October and brought good 
prices. Good young registered females brought 
exceptionally good prices when offered. Young 
gocd type saddle horses are in brisk demand, 
especially Palaminos and Points. The market 
for draft and all-purpose horses is very slow, 
though some are moving to the southern trade. 
—R. E. Morgan. 


Nevada-California.—Beneficial moisture was 
received in all districts during November. In 
only scattered areas was this belated precipita- 
tion nullified in part by freezing. Some sheep 
were sncowbound during early November in the 
Ely and Elko districts, but exceptionally light 
losses were reported. Stock water is adequate 
and stock entered winter ranges in good condi- 
tion. Cold, wet weather retarded customary late 
fall use of meadow pastures in Nevada, many 
ranchers reporting such feed badly frozen. Num- 
bers on feed are slightlv reduced. The excepticnal 
summer drought in southern Nevada was abated 
in November and stockmen welcomed the im- 
proved range prospects of the Searchlight Dis- 
trict. Similar improved conditions are reported 
from the Mojave District.—Nic W. Monte. 


New Mexico.—Livestock shipments are nearly 
completed and range conditions as a whcle, with 
the exception of the Magdalena area, are prob- 
ably the best that they have been for 10 to 
20 vears. Attitude of the ranchers is to reduce 
herds instead of building up to excess numbers, 
a condition prevalent throughout this region 
after the last world war. The greater part of 
the stock is going to the Kansas and Nebraska 
wheat fields, with considerable numbers to 
California pastures. The advisory board election 
at Magdalena, Nov. 25, witnessed the first 
change in advisory board personnel since the 
establishment of this district in 1935. Clifford 
Lynch was elected to fill the vacancy on the 
cattle section caused by the recent death of 
Tom Summers.—E. R. Greenslet. 


Chaco District, N. M.—Cattle and sheep are 
entering winter in average ccndition in spite 
of short fall feed. Sales this fall were average 
or slightly above, good feeder lambs bringing 
as much as 12% cents, with Navajo lambs of 
58-pound average bringing 8 cents. Lighte- 
lambs sold from 5 to 7 cents. There is still a 
large percentage of these small lambs on the 
ranges that should be removed and buyers in- 
terested should investigate. Weather was ex- 
cellent up to Dec. 1—sufficient snow for proper 
use of range but no severe storms. Non-Indian 
operators have been able to buy concentrates 
sufficient for insurance. Indian operators do not 
feed but operate entirely on a range basis.— 
Harry W. Naylor. 


Oregon.—Cattle prices have strengthened 
materially in the past six weeks and practically 
all range stcck has found a market at quite 
satisfactory prices. Demand continues’ very 
strong for cows, and there is a ready sale for 
cows and calves. Feeder lambs that were put 
on beet fields and other aftermath have made 
a favorable showing both in weights and prices. 
—K. C. Ikeler. 


Utah.—Precipitation beginning during the 
latter part of October and extending well into 
November greatly improved winter range prcs- 
pects in the majority of areas. Eastern Utah 
was the notable exception but anticipated water 
shortage for trailing and late fall and early 
winter ranges fortunately failed to become 
acute. Snows that were moderately heavy in the 
west and south but almost faded out in the 
east improved the usability of the range. Despite 
a dry summer the excellent spring forage 
growth maintained its vigor, particularly the 
sages and shadscale. As a result, desert range 
was only slightly under normal. Eastern Utah 
districts showed less promise than usual for 
safe winter operations. Cattle remained in the 
high country later than usual but were in good 
flesh when gathered. Sheep are going into 
winter in better flesh than a year ago.—c. F. 
Moore. 


Wyoming.—Range and weather have been very 
favorable for range livestock. A good supply of 
well-cured range feed was available in most of 
the region. Early sncws in October and Novem- 
ber permitted a good distributicn of livestock, 
and as a result, all classes of range stock have 
done exceptionally well. A reduction of 5 to 10 
per cent in sheep numbers is indicated for 1945. 
Among reasons given are (1) inadequate supply 
of experienced labor; (2) desire tc liquidate in- 
debtedness while prices are good; (3) apprehen- 
sion over the future of the wool and lamb indus- 
try. Marketing of cows was somewhat heavier 
than a year ago, but replacements were gener- 
ally made with heifer calves, leaving numbers 
about on a par with last year. Late November 
sales of yearling steers brought 75 cents tc $1 
per cwt. more than early fall shipment. About 
500 unlicensed wild horses were removed from 
the range in the Sublette District during the 
quarter. The use of an airplane in corraling 
desert horses has proved to be a practical and 
economical method.—Milton W. Reid. 
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Are You Keeping Up with the tatest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 

magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; California Cattleman, $1. 

Horses 


National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle 


(weekly, breeding, fox hunting, racing, 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- 
ing, sports), $5; Thoroughbred (horse) 


Record, weekly, $4; Rider & Driver (horses, 
sport, pleasure), $3.50; Spokesman and Har- 
ness World (3 yrs., $2), $1; Eastern Breeder, 
$2; Ranchman, $1; Hoofs and Horns (rodeos), 
$1.50. 

Dairying 
Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dairyman’s Jour- 
nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper'’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 

Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (squab _ fancy), 
$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 

Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 
& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 

Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Am. Sm. Stock 
Farmer (rabbits only), 50c. 

Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 

Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Tailwagger (dogs), 
$2.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), 
$3; Home Worker, b.m., $1; Southern Literary 
Messenger, b.m., $1; Ozark Guide, b.m. (Ray- 
burn’s), $1; Canary Journal, $2; Relics Mag. 
(hobbyists), $1; Homeworker’s Friend, $1; 
Mail Sale Advertiser, 25c; Natl. Amat. Min- 
erologist, $2; Ozark Mountains Republican, 
w., $1.50; Canary World, $1.25. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 
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. f or re es shy 
Hayand Pasture Crop 
Re-seed with live, pure seed. | 
Heavy, hardy yields at low cost. 
Crested Wheat, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Alsike. Timothy. Ask for free catalog. 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 







<} Lae LETTERS OR 


Ficus - 356, 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. ©" 7ci! Bisfe 





low 


V-\ Send * Catalog 
eC U8 fade 
BST YW Saddles Harness. Bridles, 
Belts. Chaps.Hats.Boots 
FRED MUELLER"< 


400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 


TO SELL YOUR 
RANCH 


LIST WITH 


Sterling Hebbard 


2nd Floor, Adams Hotel Bldg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 









Ranch Loan Correspondent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 






California and Nevada 
Ranches 


For Sale: Quality ranches in the early 
grass sections of northern California; 
and “permanent pasture” outfits. Also 
all sizes of fully stocked and operating 
breeding outfits in Nevada and south- 
ern Oregon. If interested, let me know 
the size and location you want. H. M. 
Rice, Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, California. 





QUILT PIECES 


Bundle colorful quilt pieces, $1.00 postpaid. Free 
surprise gift. 100 pieces 25c. Otto Swanson, 
415-Z W. Lead, Albuquerque, N. M. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


Free 1945 Catalog. New, used tractor repairs 
for most all models. Quality guaranteed. De- 
pendable service. Big values. Low prices. Acme 
Tractor Salvage Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





FARMS WANTED 
WANTED to hear from owner of farm for sale 
for spring delivery. Wm. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
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Stockmen's Bookshelf 


Recently published by the educational 
service, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, is the bulletin, “Livestock 
Guard the Land,” subject of the “1945 
Feeding Practices.” This 40-page book- 
let, illustrated, covers sound principles 
of livestock feeding and management 
and wise use of the land; it may be ob- 
tained without charge from cotton oil 
mills or the educational service of the 
association above named, at Dallas, Tex. 


Cattlemen may be interested in writ- 
ing for a new booklet, entitled “Cattle 
Grubs Must Go,” to the National Live 
Stock Loss Prevention Board which is- 
sued it. The address is 700 Exchange 
Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, II1., 
and the copies are free on request. 


The Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University (Calif.) has issued No. 
6 of its War-Peace Pamphlets under the 
title “Livestock in Continental Europe 
during World War II.” Author is Helen 
C. Farnsworth, and copies are available 
at a cost of 50 cents. 





The Montana agricultural extension 
service has issued a new circular, “Win- 
tering Beef Cattle,’ which includes in- 
formation gleaned from experiments 
conducted by the Montana agricultural 
experiment station. Copies are obtain- 
able from offices of Montana county ex- 
tension agents. 


ADVISES RAPID CONVERSION 
OF FEED TO NEEDED MEAT 


Advising stockmen to take advantage 
of the next 12 months to cash a record 
corn crop and other feeds in the form of 
livestock products so as to provide war- 
time supplies of meat, H. M. Conway, 
livestock market authority writing in 
the December National Live Stock Pro- 
ducer, says that this is agriculture’s 
greatest protection against unfavorable 
post-war adjustments. 

“We now have a relatively large sup- 
ply of feed compared with livestock 
numbers,’ says Mr. Conway. “Only 
average feeding ratios prevail, but con- 
sidering that post-war adjustments will 
be hazardous to agriculture it is particu- 
larly important that feed inventories be 
converted into meat and dairy products 
as rapidly as possible rather than face 
the probability of a general inventory 
depreciation later.” 

With regard to the status of livestock 
products, Mr. Conway expresses the 
opinion that, “During the next year sup- 
plies will scarcely be equal to half the 
existing demand. The general policy has 
been to maintain meat supplies by a 
forced liquidation which now has prac- 
tically run its course. A desperate effort 
is being made to get adequate supplies 
for military purposes. The result is that 
shorter and shorter meat supplies are to 
be expected next year.” 













Lesson from the Northland 
Lyman Brewster, well known cattle. 
man who has spent several years jn 
Eskimo cowboy country, describes jp 
the Dec. 15 issue of Montana Stock. 
grower a few tips he has taken from 
our Alaskan friends for keeping warm 
while riding in the wintertime. He 
stresses the necessity of keeping 
clothing tightly closed at neck and 
wrists and well fastened in the front; 
not exposing the face to the cold all 
day since such exposure reduces the 
blood temperature and results in con- 
siderable discomfort; not wearing 
overly heavy clothing. Mr. Brewster 
suggests the ideal garment is of the 
3-or-4-pound parka type, in prefer- 
ence to a sheepskin coat which often 
weighs up to 14 pounds. Freedom of 
action, he points out, aids circula- 
tion and in addition extremely heavy 
clothing is far more fatiguing to 
wear. 


DEATHS 


Edward Pring 
Edward Pring, 64, passed away re- 
cently at Denver, Colo. He owned the 
40,000-acre El Paso County Ranch and 
was well known throughout the Colo- 
rado Springs area where he began as a 
cowboy at the age of 12. 


Bryant B. Brooks 


A former governor of the state of 
Wyoming, Bryant B. Brooks, passed #7 
away in December at Casper; he was 83. 
A resident of the state since 1880, he had i 
started as a cowboy and celebrated his 
21st birthday by embarking on a long i 
and successful stock career with the pur- 
chase of his first ranch. ‘ 


James D. Reid 


A highway accident near Glendive, 
Mont., on Oct. 31 caused the death of 
James D. Reid. Mr. Reid, well known 
among northern Montana stockmen, had 
formerly managed the Matador Land Fj 
and Cattle Co. 


Mrs. Lillian W. Wilkins 

Sympathy is being extended to Rus- 
sell W. Wilkins, operator of a Denver 
wool commission house, on the loss of his 
wife, Mrs. Lillian W. Wilkins, 42. The 
former Lillian Weisner had married Mr. 
Wilkins at Chicago in 1929 and they had 
made their home first in Ogden and, 
since 1940, in Denver. 


Albert B. Fall 


Death came at 83 to Albert Bacon 
Fall, known in his home state of New 
Mexico as Judge Fall, in El] Paso some 
weeks ago. At one time owner of the 
750,000-acre Tres Ritos Ranch in Otero 
County, N. M., Mr. Fall had had a not- 
able political and business career an@ 
served as United States senator from 
New Mexico as well as secretary of the 
interior under the late President Hard- 


ing. 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





























